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DIAGRAM FOR STAGE SETTING 


A. Mr. Littie’s Desk B. STENOGRAPHER’S TABLE C. Haut Rack 


Property List 


Large desk for employer Hall rack lyping paper Other effects suggest 
Typewriter table Three chairs Miscellaneous papers office equipment 

I jut} 
['ypewriter Telephone Pencil with eraser attached Large book for agent 


Prologue 
Dear Friends: 

We all know that a thorough understanding of our duties gives us confidence in performance 
Confidence, which is the natural result of proper training, spells efficiency and success. This 
is particularly true in the field of business. 

Timidity is sometimes extolled as a virtue akin to modesty and reserve. Timidity, however 
is a negative quality, destroying true self-confidence, resulting in inefficiency, embarrassment, 
and great annoyance to employer and fellow-workers. 

On the other hand, blatant overconfidence invariably results in grave errors, waste of 
time and waste of materials. Employees of this latter type generally develop a personality that 
too often becomes unbearable in any well-regulated office. 

Positive knowledge of oneself, one’s ability, and one’s subject, together with precision in 
training, results in poise, decision, proper value of time, initiative, speed in routine, good work 
manship, and dependability. All these qualities are essential to gain perfection in the private 
secretary's duties and responsibilities. 
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Our sketch entitled “The Perfect Secre 
you im actual business life. The play, of 
detail. It is rather to unfold to your mind by 
found fully developed in “The Perfect Secre 


CHAI 

in rder 

; LITTLE I 
IMA NAGENT 
DORA ADDLETOP 

MAE WO 

SHIRLEY MA 

SCEN! 1 busy busine 


TIME: 


(As the curtain rises LitTLe ts seated 
is expressed im every action. 
He keeps looking at his watch. After scra 
his desk for some time, he finds a report fi 


at his w 


“Hunt and Peck” system. Disgusted with the result of his efforts, he begins pacing to 

and fr The phone rings. He gives a sigh of relief, thinking that the solution to his 

trouble is near 1s he listens to the conversation his smile changes to a frown.) 

ITTLE (disgustedly) What, wh t: Waits—and waits ligales the receiver. 
No. this is not your “itty bitty” papa ! Gets angrier eve cond Becomes sar- 
(He returns to his pacing, mut castic.) 

tering “itty, bitty papa!” While he is LittLe: Why operator, do hope I’m not 
making up his mind as to what to do next, annoying you. Get this number for me and 
he is intercepted Ly IMA NaGENT, who has you can go back to sleep again. Main 1670 
observed his nsternation through the (Pause) Hello, hello—this is Little Incinerator 
open door as she enters.) Company—What? I didn’t ask you if you 
ImMA (she ignores all interruptions through- wanted to burn anything. I want the employ- 
out her sales talk) My good man, why this ment agency (Jiggles the receiver again. 
state of anxiety Pause) Operator, what number must I call 
Littu I’m not your good to get Main 1670 (Longer pause ) Hello! 
lesa: ‘Whey @ile detvection. this aibéarauie \ 1 Agency? This is Little speaking, of Little 
' Incinerator—oh, you do, do you? Well, you 
of wdectsion on your part oust to You've sent me caht girls in the 
LirtLe: Are you a sec last month. What Yeah, you've sent me 
Ima: Do you not know that the answer to _ girls all right, but the whole bunch wouldn't 


every business man’s problem lies here? 


(Points to her heart. Beneath her coat 

rests a book.) 

Littte: ARE YOU a secre 

Ima: I hold the key to your problem in the 
hollow of my hand 

LITTLE Are you a typ 

Ima: “How to Keep Your Secretary 


Happy.’ 
LirTue 
secretary 


I don't want to know how to keep 
I want to know to 
for book agents! 


a happy how 


get one—no time 


(Pushes her out) 
(Little returns to his desk muttering 
' himself, “Book agent, ugh!” He seats 


himself, scans the telephone directory hir- 
riedly, reaches savagely for the telephone 
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course, 


Papers are lying about his desk 


1tch again, he proceeds to the type 
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is intended to demonstrate these points to 
not of sufficient length to give you every 
suggestion those correct principles which must be 


‘tary. 


tary” 


18 


Play 


RXACTERS 
ppearance) 

“he harassed empk 

Needs no introductior 

\ very nervous 

RK—She may 

KEGOOD—-She does 





»ss man’s of 
Ten 
at his desk. 


1m. 

He is very irritable. Impatience 
in a hopeless muddle 
mbling through the drawers and the papers on 
w which he has been searé Then, looking 
vith the idea of typ of the 


hing 


} 


mgd oy 


write mcans 


And by the way, where's 
that girl you promised to send me this morn 
ing? You will? It'll be the first one! (Hangs 
up the with and continues 
aside) I'd give twenty bucks to get this bid 
to Hewitt, Davis and by eleven 
o'clock. It means just five thousand cold cash 
and a chance to play golf this afternoon. 
(Starts pacing again 
ing at his watch.) 
(Knock at d 


L.ITTLE : 


make one secretary 





recetver 1 bang 


al Company 


intermittently look 
nr ) 

Come in! 

(Enter Dora Appietor shaking from head 
to toe. She pulls nervously at her hand- 
kerchief. Steps forward, then back. Looks 
toward the door frequently as if seeking 
means of escape. Tries to speak. Words 


are not forthcoming.) 
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Litr.e: Good morning, Miss—er-rr— What 


did you say your name was: 


Dora: I did-d-d-didn't say. 

LITTLE Any good reason for keeping it a 
secret Well, never mind. After all, what's 
in a name, anyhow? I can whistle if I need 
you, 


(His attitude all this time is still one of 
impatience and his sarcastic ; 
all the time—handling papers, etc., 


nervously.) 


manner ts 


mus\ 


Litre: Now that that important question 
is settled and you have shown such profound 
oratorical ability, may I ask if you are as 
good at the typewriter? What about short 

Good knowledge of English? By the 
here are two words frequently used in 
Define them. Demurrage and 


hand; 
way, 
my letters 
contract. 
Oh, sir, I just can’t follow you 

LittLe: Blame it all! I don’t want you to 
follow me. I want you to define those words 

Dora: I—I define them, but I cat 
use them in a sentence 


Dora: 


can't 


Littte (very much annoyed): All right, 
go ahead, do something 

Dora (after a long moment): The boat 
demurraged and c-c-came in contract with a 
whale 

LITTLI That was a whale of a sentence 


Come on Let’s see what you can do with 


these statistics 
(Makes move to lead her to the machine.) 


(Dora looks about wildly.) 


Dora: Oh, Mr. Little, I don’t know a thing 
about fixing a radio 

Littte: Who said anything about a radio? 

Dora: You-y-you said stati 

Lirtte: Here, young lady, write your name 


on this card. If I can use you for anything 
I'll call you, but don’t stay at home and wait 


for me. (Aside) I'm afraid you'd be too old 


to use even as an ornament 
(Exit Dera) 
(Little resumes searching through the 
papers on his desk and does not look up 
as a rap sounds on the door and Mat 


WorkK enters.) 
LittLeE: Come in 
Mar 


“T may 


I'm in. I'm Mae Work. (Sounds like 
work!’’) 


(She looks all about the room curiously, 


" 


chewing gum loudly the while.) 
That’s encouraging, in fact— 
Mae (interrupting): Sent over by the A-1 
(Lots of action: powders nose, combs hair, 
*tc.) When they says to me “Little Incinerator 
wants a girl,” I says to ‘em, “I’m just the hot 
number they’re lookin’ for—” 
Littte: Wait a minute, can’t I do some of 
the talking in this office? I’m looking for— 


LITTLE: 
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Mat Well, whatever you're looking for, 
you've got it! 
(With this, Mae ha bh her hat and 
dashes over t he peu ’ She mags 
the shift back several times mau thy 
hell loudl wntth ts of med tion.) 
(Little is worried. Hel ks and acts tt.) 
Lirrce: Here, here, if you must abuse that 
machine, try it out on this report 
Mae: Sure. Only don't blame me if it don't 
come out right, this is a terrible machine 
(Mae begins operations vy taking out the 
id gum and replacing tt with two sticks 
tf fresh lh ld, she sticks mm a promi 
nent place She wades through the 
drawers in Little’s desk till she finds the 
paper she mits On her way back she 


rabs a pencil with she notices behind 
Little's ea She rolls in the paper with 
a flourish—and makes a number of begin 
nings with fresh paper each time He 
desk is surr led with it. Crumpled 


heaps all about.) 
(Little finally 
LITT Will you 


out of my bond paper, young lady 


stop making snowball 


(After fis she con bromises | aqow a 

lot of erasu 

LiTTut No erasing m that 

Mae: Never mind, Mr 
know the difference 


report ! 
Little 


I'm through 


you'll never 


when 
Littte: You've said it! Five minutes more 
of this and I'll think I’m Napoleor 


(Little is nea exhausted vy this time 
Mops his rehead He is almost ta 
State of ¢ lap r } 

(While she is typi ind banging awa 
the door ope ently.) 

(Enter Surretey MAKEGOoD. ) 

Surrey: I beg your pardon. May I come 


in? I knocked twice but you didn't hear m« 
Mr. Little? 

LITTLE Yes, I think so 

SHIRLEY The A-1 Employment Agency 
sent me. You want a secretary 

Littte: What—what did you say? 

(Little is still upset ar / ninused.) 

Suircey: You want a secretary, I believe 
or (looking at Mae) have you found one 

LivTt Found one? Who? Her She's 
the janitress—I mean the—well, anyhow, she's 
not a secretary Hey, young woman—young 
woman— 

Mae: Who, me (She looks around.) 


LirtLe: Yes, you—leave that machine alon« 
(Mae stops.) I 


I won't need you 


may want to use it 
out 
(Mae starts out. Picks up report, throws 


it impudently on Little’s desk.) 


again 


Go on—¢et 
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LittLe (calling after her): Take your gum 
with you. 


(Mae exits.) 


(Phone rings. Shirley answers.) 
Suir_ey: Little Incinerator Company. Mr 
Little? (Little waves his hand weakly to sig- 


nify that he can’t talk.) He’s in conference 
just now. This is his secretary speaking 
(Pause) Oh, yes, Mr. Hewitt. Let's see, you 
say the bid is to be at your office at eleven 
o'clock? Yes, Mr. Hewitt, I’m sending it right 


over. Thank you. 


(Hangs up.) 

(Mr. Little 

this speech.) 

Litrte: Well, young lady, you've started 
something. Now let's see you finish it. Type 
this—(Hlands her the report.) Where'd you 
work before? 

Surecey: I haven't. I’ve just finished the 
Secretarial Training Course at Blank School. 
My training has been thorough, and I believe 
I can fill the position. Do I get it? 


recovers somewhat during 
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Suirecey: I'd be willing to work for a 
nominal sum until I have a chance to prove 
what I am really worth to you. 

Littte: It’s agreeable to me if you can 
finish as well as You said 
you're sending that report to Hewitt, Davis 
and Company right over. You'd better get it 
started, hadn't you?—you have only twenty 
minutes to type it and get it there 

Surre_ey: Yes, Mr. Little. I'll call a mes 
senger ; the report will be ready by the time 


you've begun. 


he gets here. 
(Shirley secures the telephone book 
number. Picks up receiver.) 
SuirLeEY: Trinity 1658. Quick Messenger 
Service? This is Little Incinerator Company, 
216 South Spring Street. Repeat the address, 
please. Right. I wish to have an important 
letter delivered. Will you have a boy here in 
ten minutes? Thank you. 
(Mr. Little goes to his desk. 


Gets 


Takes out 


cigar. Lights it, begins to smoke. Ex- 
presses satis faction. Goes over, peek s 
over her shoulder. Nods and smiles. Gets 


Litrte: Sit down, Miss er-er— his hat—opens door—turns—) 
Surretey: Shirley Makegood. LittLe: Oh, Miss Makegood—I'm taking 
LittLeE: Shirley Makegood, eh? Not so _ the afternoon off—if anyone calls, I’m still in 
bad! What salary do you expect? conference. 
CurRTAIN 
PU ut ul som 


The Secretary’s Decalogue 
By Bert Sturdy 


THOU SHALT preserve thy health, for 
he who is ill and complaining is not of 
much use to any business. 


THOU SHALT keep both thyself and 
thy office clean, for untidiness createth 
not a favorable impression. 


THOU SHALT endeavor to develop a 
well-modulated voice both over the tele- 
phone and in thy office, for thy em- 
ployer’s business is private and is not 
meant for other ears. 


THOU SHALT wear a smile and be 


cheerful, for thy office is no place for 
a grouch. 


THOU SHALT be at thy office on time, 
for tardiness is inexcusable. 


THOU SHALT be loyal to thy fellow 
workers and thy employer, for he who 
is otherwise will not be considered 
faultless. 


THOU SHALT be diligent and indus 
trious, for there is much work to be 
done. 


THOU SHALT be 
tematic, for 
hunting. 

THOU SHALT not make of thy office a 
matrimonial bureau nor a social hall. 

THOU SHALT at all times have thy 
employer's interests at heart and in 
every way see that his wishes are 
carried out. 


orderly and sys 


much time is wasted in 


CO OM 
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Things I Wish My Employer Would Not Do 


By His Private Secretary 


From “The Daily Express,” London, England 
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“Pm Taking Dictation Now” 


T this time of the school year, thousands 
of shorthand students are proudly tell- 
ing their friends of their ability to take 

dictation at such and such a rate of speed 
the theory and are en 


speed to 100 


They have “finished” 


gaged in increasing their inttial 
or 120 words a minute 


Don’t Blame Your Hand 


Many of these students are now thinking oi 
the training ahead 
ing of the hand t 
acters more rf ipidly 


of them as a physical train 
write the shorthand char 
The training of the hand 
1 accurate execution of 
but the most important 
fact—that the hand is the servant of the 
often overlooked 

Have you ever stopped to think that, at the 
started to lear shorthand, your 
s already so skillful in that 
written shorthand symbols faster 


for more rapid an 


urse has its p! ice, 
brain 


time you 
hand was 

it could have 
than longhand symbols if the brain could have 
sent the hand the necessary orders? 

It does not require a high degree of manual 
skill to write shorthand at 100 or 120 words 
a minute. Practically rson who can 
write longhand at speed has 
trained his hand to enable it to 
But the hand 
must have a trained mind to guide it in making 
of its skill. This is particularly 
true of the uncommon words that constantly 


writing 


every p 
1 normal rate of 
sufficient), 

write shorthand at that speed 
practical use 
occur in dictation. Up to this time you have 
been dealing mainly with the common words 
f the language, and have 
these to the extent that you can 

of them automatically 


should mastered 
write any 

These comprise about 
75 per cent of all the words you will write 
It is the other 25 per cent to which we must 
direct special attention 


Curing “Stuttering of the Brain” 
shorthand 


A thorough knowledge of the 


principles is not gained from the first acquaint- 
It is the 


ance with the shorthand Manual. 





result of much applicati vord-building 
principles ti 


the writing of new words 
A thorough knowledge enables the student 


to apply without hesitation the word-building 
principles to new wor! veard in dictation 
When the student who is attempting to i 


: 


crease his speed from 60 to 80 words a minut: 
or trom 80 to 100 words a minute falls behind 
his dictator, he must not blame his hand It 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred some new 
outline has caused the brain to hesitate in 
fiving the correct order to the | and, and the 
hand has had to wait on the | 
It is so important for ever student wh 
has completed the Manual to re ze this cle 
pendence ot the hand upon the brain that this 
month’s Le ers Department i devoted t 
a descriptior 1 unique method of eliminating 
the hesitation of the mind so that the hand 
| 


may utilize to the maximum its native an 


acquired writing skill 


A Speed-Building Program 


his unique and interesting plan is based o1 
a theory review suggested by the vocabulary 
difficulties encountered it writing each letter 
dictated to you. Let us see how the plan works 
in actual practice 

We hav selected the foll ving 300-word 
letter used in a recent Gregg Writer Tran 


scription Test. The 21 words set in italic type 
represent those words that the average student 
would find more difficult to write than the rest 
of the words in the | 


My dear Sir 
Your query ng the late football games brings 
up a question that is with us every fall As a matter 
of fact, one of the 


the monthly to the 


irguments for the change from 
form of The 


News was that the weekly form would make it pos 


sible for us to get re 


weekly University 


rts of the athletic events to the 
alumm at an earlier date 

I should like very much to get this material to our 
readers more quickly, but there are certain mechanical 
lificulties that, under our present organization, seem 
almost impossible to overcome. Your suggestion could 
only be followed if we were to omit any illustrations 
or diagrams and run our printing plant on Sunday 

We should also find it necessary to compete with 
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the newspapers in giving a running account of the 
games rather than a more or less carefully reasoned 
review, which is the tone we try to give to our 
accounts of the games. We could not get the pic 
tures back from our engravers in Buffalo before 
Tuesday or Wednesday morning at the Jatest, and the 
expense and trouble in running our plant on Sunday 
during the football season would be very considerable 
and might occasion some difficulty in holding our 
present force together 

Of course, if this reorganization of our publication 
schedule extended over the whole year, it might be 
to do it, but I am inclined to believe 
that, important as it might be to get the reports of 
the football games to the alumni at an early date, 
all the physical difficulties involved and the limited 
resources that we have at present would make it 
almost impossible, particularly since we should have 
to give a more or less inadequate review of the game 


desirable to try 


Very truly yours, 


Analyzing the Vocabulary Used 


An analysis of the vocabulary of this letter 
shows that, although it contains 300 words, 
it has only 160 different words, 140 of the 
300 words being duplicates. Nearly one-half 
of these 160 different words are simple brief 
forms. Some 60 more are common words, 
such as, us, we, do, if, or, and on. Only 21 
of the other 160 words might cause the aver- 
age student who has just finished the Manual 
any difficulty in writing their shorthand out- 
lines. 

When you analyze the vocabulary of the 
letter in this way, you feel that it should be 
a very simple matter for a student who knows 
the theory principles to write the letter at 
60 or even 80 words a minute. If he cannot 
write it at this rate when it is first dictated 
to him as new matter, the probable reasons for 
his failure are: first, he has not yet made 
automatic the writing of all the brief forms 
and common phrases; and, second, he hesitates 
somewhat in determining the correct outlines 
to write for some of the more difficult words. 


Brief Forms Predominate 


His first step, therefore, in speeding up his 
hand is to eliminate all hesitation in the writing 
of brief forms and frequent phrases. 

An analysis of the brief forms in this letter 
shows that just three of them make up one- 
sixth of the 300 words in the letter. These 
three brief forms are the, occurring 24 times, 
to, occurring 16 times, and of, occurring 10 
times. 

The following 20 words, all but one of which 
are brief forms, make up almost one-half of 
the letter. 


Number of Number of 
Word Times Used Word Times Used 
@ csswedevcdsses 5 WSs cevducewdes 4 
BE ccvcsesoccese 4 BS boccocvsveedus 6 
ee ee 5 BD oct ccoévesdus 4 
BH sve ceedstee ox ~ MENS -cseducaete 3 
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Number of Number of 


Word Times Used Word Times Used 
ot ves — 10 that 5 
our. 8 to 16 
or - Ree 4 very cs 
present eee } with 2 
should .. 4 ; we 6 
the a ‘eee 24 wouk ee 
In addition to the brief forms just given, 
the letter contains 50 other brief forms and 
66 short, simple words that are just as easy 


to write as the brief forms. 

In writing this letter at 60 words a minute 
therefore, you are writing 20 simpl 
brief forms over and over again till you hav 
written one-half of the letter. Not until you 
have written 238 of the 300 words will 
have to apply any word-building principles to 
relatively difficult 


really 


you 


the writing of new and 


words. 


Master the Simple Words and Phrases 


You can see from this analysis how im 
portant it is to make automatic the writing 
of the short, common words that occur with 
such high frequency in the average dictation 
If you cannot write them automatically, select 
the ones that need more practice and stick t 
it until you have mastered them. Pay special 
attention to such phrases as the 
which occur in the letter we have given 


following. 


at-an-early-date of-course 
rather-than 
Wednesday-morning 


more-or-less 
as-a-matter-of-fact 


The following references will guide you in 
your review of these and similar phrases 


Phrase Theory Referen 
at an early date Unit 21, Par. 171 
more or less Unit 24, Par. 189 
as a matter of fact Unit 30, Par. 224 
of course Unit 30, Par. 224 
rather than Unit 30, Par. 221 
Wednesday morning Speed Studies, Par. 103 


“Clinching”’ the Other 21 Words 


The second step in our speed-building pro 
gram is to review the theory principles used 
in writing the outlines for the following 


words: 


arguments extended hysical 
athletic illustrations query 
alumni inadequate readers 


Buffalo inclined reasoned 
compete involved reorganization 
diagrams latest resources 


engravers mechanical university 

An analysis of the theory involved in the 
writing of each of these words, and a review 
suggested by the words follows: 


(Continued om page 410) 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter Ten 
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Arquments y 


THEORY PRINCIPLES MANUAI 


I SED 
Omission of 


Unit 20, 165 


Omission of 


unac Unit 2, Par. 16 

cented vowel 
Suffix ment Unit 15, Par. 127 
Formation of plurals Unit 5, Par. 49 
The review suggested by the theory prin 
ciples used in the writing of this word will 


consist of the two following drills taken from 
“Speed Studie pages 103 and 77 


Drill on 


Omission of R—Er, Ar 


A 
rtain rgo, large merchants, march, argu 
me ) ’ rv , servant. preser 


Drill on “Ment” Suf fia 


< 
< z 
. — r t < ” 
y, 
/ , 
pe / J A 
f Ty 
r 
oO - a ( 
( = 
> d 4 4 
Payments fatements, buscment emf yoment er 
periment, moments supplement, attachment locu 
ments elements enr lment installment judgment 


amusement jarment, appowtment recment, require 


ment, shipment ane incement 


Che 


and comment are 


raiment, lament. 
written in full in order to 
distinguish them from the words seem, ram, 


lame, and come. 


four words cement, 


Athletic oO” ( 
THEORY PRINCIPLES MANUAL REFERENCE 
Usep 
Left-motion th Unit 9, Par. 78 


Unit 32, Par. 230 


Disjoined word-end 
ing fic 
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The following drills taken from pages 49 
and 50 of the 


theory governing the use of the left-motion th. 


“Speed Studies” will review 





Th before 0. R. L 
< 
— —_S ae ._vse 
a : - aA eet A 
a“ 
j ; ther ft ead, trrotti« thirs thr 7] 
thrift athietes 
ifter O, R,L 
A 
=. L. A 
. yn 
) a “ ¢  * « on 
) 
9 £ - 
. - ; ( — 
Vat clothis rt mir Varti 
rth, healtl we t 


The 


Suffix “ 1 ic” 


the following words illustrating the 


tic, tical, and tically word-endings: 


Review 


-™ 
=~ 
a. 


c 4 y W 





ro f uf f poiw j crit rite 
ritica critical ” ematic mathemat l em 
phat emphatically, dramatic, dramati rama 
Alumni C o> 
THeory Princip MANUAL REFERENC! 


Usep 


Omission of short 


Column, lumber equ summer, ton 


iMnmcneOoNn 


Sometimes the mind hesitates in its orders 
to the hand because it does not grasp the 
meaning of a word as it is used by the dictator 


In addition, therefore, to mastering the short 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter Kleven 
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hand outlines of new words, the student should 
know their meanings. The word from which 
“alumni” is derived, for example, has a pe 
culiarity due to its derivation. The 
masculine singular of this word is alumnus; 
the feminine singular, the mascu- 
line plural, a/umni; and the feminine plural, 


Latin 
alumna; 


alumnae 


She was an alumna of Vassar 

The girls were alumnae of Smith 

He is an alumnus of Harvard 

The men are alumni of Yale 

All alumni of Columbia are invited to be present 


Buffalo G 


DPuHeoryY PrRincipul MANUAL REFERENCH 
Usep 


The writing of cities Unit 34, Par. 239 


LS Y a 7 7 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, Boston, Pitts 


Angeles 


burgh, San Fran 


( ompete = C 


THEORY PRINCIPLES MANUAL: REFERENCE 
Usep 
Com prefix Unit 9, Par. 80 


Abbreviating Prin Unit 25, Par. 193 
ciple 


Drill on the “Com” Prefiz 


f 2 7- BAF 


Combination, compound, comfort, competitive, com 


pass 


Drill on Paragraph 193 


€ / 
‘ ( ) Co to ty, 
‘ 2 7” . 
A 
Repeat, 


refuse, excuse, 


invite decide, operate became 


confuse remot 


Diagrams F one, } 


THEORY PRINCIPLE 
Usep 
Disjoined word-end 

ing gram 


Par. 230 


Unit 32, 
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, -_ ’ < Oo 
(X~ 


C 


) ’ 


Telegram, cablegram, radiogram, program, monogram 


‘ a ) 
Engravers a oe 
—<c 


THeory PRINCIPLES MANUAL REFERENCE 
Usep 
Par. 106 


Par. 20 


Unit 12, 
Unit 2, 


En prefix 
Gr combination 


Use the drill on page 62 of “Speed Studies” 
for a review of the en prefix. 


Eawtended > 
THEORY PRINCIPLES MANUAL REFERENCE 
Usep 

Ex prefix Unit 12, Par. 106 
Omission of d Unit 23, Par. 178 
Expression of Past Unit 23, Par. 182 

Tense 

Review the Manual illustrations given in 


these three paragraphs. 
Illustrations @ F 


THEORY PRINCIPLES MANUAL REFERENCt 


Usep 
Abbreviating Prin Unit 25, Par. 196 
ciple 
Plurals of 
ated words 


wn 
st 


abbrevi Unit 5, Par 


Note that this brief-form rule applies also 
to the writing of all abbreviated words ending 


in Ss. 
Plurals Drill 


The following drill will give you a thorough 


review on the plural forms of abbreviated 


words: 


_— f 

J ~ 
A 
( f 

; ? 

} 

f / é f 
Discounts, customs, deposits, dlustrates, masters 


specifies 


absences, accidents, cancels 


Inadequate 


af “4 


Tueory PRINCIPLE MANUAL REFERENCE 
Usep 
Abbreviating Prin- 
ciple 


Unit 26, Par. 198 


Pute 414) 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter Twelve 


“ks 
. _—_—s ‘ eff = C2. sy 

















414 


Review thoroughly Par 


Inclined e 
DP HEORY PRINCIPLE MANUAL REFERENCI 
Usep 


Disjoined word-be Unit 29, Par. 214 


ginning iwel 
214, illus 


Review the seven words in Par 


trating this word-beginning 


Involved ? 
G 
TP HEORY PRINCIPLES 
Usep MANUAL REFERENCH 
\bbreviating Prin Unit 25, Par. 196 
ciple 
Expression of Past Unit 23, Par. 182 
lense 
Latest .. oF 


PHeORY PRINCIPLE 
Usep 


MANUAL REFERENG 


ist ending Unit 22, Par. 174 


Practice the following drill on this ending 


f 
¢ : ) 
4 ‘ rc 
7 / 
4 ( . f 
/ 4 ec 
7 » 
Oldest ’ t irdest nest rietest neapest 
roadest, « lest 
Mechanical oD 
> ) 
Physical . 
: 
PneorY PRINCIPLE MANUAL REFERENCH 


Usep 
Disjoined word-end Unit 32, Par. 230 
ing tical 


Chis word-ending is found in many common 


words he following drill gives a few of 
them 
{ ya ri OC 
- t ’ 
' ( é + ; 


technical 


article 
lical, clerical, practical, musical 


chemical, peri 
medical, physically 


Logical, ethical 
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(duery e 


Tueory Principut MANUAL REFERENCI 


Usep 
W expressed in the 


Unit 11, Par. 99 


vord 


b« ly of a 


Review this paragraph and especially the 
swe and the swa outlines 
Jf 
Reade rs ( - 
Pueory Princip MANUAL REFERENCE 
Usep 
Ers-ars loop Unit 8, Par. 74 


You will find excellent drill on this 


principle given on page 48 of “Speed Studi 





Reasoned , 
Pirory PrRincrpui MANUAL REFERENCI 
Usep 
Re prefix Unit 18, Par. 145 
> . 
Reorganization = 


Purory PRIncrIPut 
Usep 
Derivatives of briei 


forms 


Resource 5 G 


THEORY PRINCIPLES MANUAL REFERENCI 
Usep 

Unit 18, Par. 14: 
Unit 20, Par. 165 


Unit 5, Par. 52 


Re prefix 
Omission of r 
Ses blend 


Review especially the omission of r as illus- 
trated in Par. 165 of the Manual and in this 
supplementary drill taken from page 103 of 
“Speed Studies.” 


Drill on Omission of R 


< x < 
“ 
< “ 
< 
( (* 
y 7 
< 
6 
7 
‘ v4 oa 
- ° 
d A 
Vormal, enormous, mortal, dormitory, courts, sport 
ports, resort, orderly ndorsed, organ, organization 
quarters, orchard, sorts, boarding 


(Continued on page 417) 
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Review Practice on the Brief Forms 
From “Progressive Dictation” 


By Lillian Grissom Wilson 


UNIT 13 
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An Index to this volume of the Gregg Writer will be prepared this summer. 
Copies will be sent to any readers requesting them. 
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University ~ 
THEORY PRINCIPLES — 
Usep MANUAL REFERENCE 
Omission of 7 Unit 20, Par. 165 
Omission of unac- Unit 2, Par. 16 


cented vowel 


The following drill on words containing the 
syllable verse is suggested by this word: 


abe r 


Verse, verses 


tion, diverse 


his ends the theory review based on the 
letter given on page 407. The review has 
strengthened your hold on several important 
word-building principles. Your writing speed 
on this letter has definitely increased, as you 
will note if you will have it dictated again 
to you. This increase in speed will not dis 
appear when you take another letter of similar 
difficulty. It is a permanent increase in speed, 
built upon the best kind of foundation 
knowledge—and not upon mere mechanical, 
parrot-like repetition of outlines 

Summarized briefly, this speed-building pro- 
gram consists at first of a minimum amount 
of dictation at 60 words a minute, followed by 
an analysis of the vocabulary contained in the 
material dictated, and a maximum of closely 
correlated theory review. It is by such a 
process that you can constantly enlarge your 
writing vocabulary. 

As your ability to apply the principles in 
the amount and speed of dictation 
should increase proportionately until you are 
able to take dictation at the rate of speed you 
have set for your goal. 

After you have tried this method for a few 
weeks, we should be glad to have you write 
us a letter setting forth your 
with it. 


creases, 


experiences 


Practise Jingles 
supplementary 


— in line with our 
practice on Chapters X and XI this 


month, come some jingles from a Greggite in 
Chicago that we're sure you will enjoy. 
Whether or not he has ever followed such a 
plan of analysis as we have been outlining 
for you here this month, Mr. Walker knows 
his Manual !—at least those Analogical Word- 
Beginnings and Word-Endings. See how 
cleverly he has introduced into rhyme words 
to illustrate almost every one of the analogical 
abbreviations. And, for the most part, in the 


very order in which they are presented im the 
textbook itself! 
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PREFIX RULES 
By H. Walker 
Chicago, Illinois 


WORD-BEGIN NINGS 


(Par. 209) 


Center your control on construction, 

And detract nor distract not your mind, 

But electrify each exclamation, 

And instruction will enter, you'll find. 
AND 

restrained by the 


Don’t retreat when 


blind. 

(Par, 214) 
Surely agreeable anticipation 
Inclines one to quickly decline 
The magnificent joys of the worldly 
That multiply sorrows in time. 


Overcome or postpone your decision 

To recline in a Paradise fair, 

But by sheer self-control do your duty, 
And shortly you'll supersede car 


Suspect not the transactions of others, 
Who undertake things that are new, 
But keep right on doing your duty, 

And soon you'll gain all that’s your due 
MAN HIT BY MY AUTO 
WORD-ENDINGS 
(Par. 227) 

I’m disposed to subscribe to the patient, 

He’s a reputable creature, I know, 
For by actual inspection, I'm sure that 
He aspires to acquire needed dough. 


I assure you his care is expensive, 
But the result will reflect on poor me; 
Emergencies are no source of enjoyment, 
Still, I donate to help such as he. 

(Par. 230) 
His physical condition seems critical, 
Yet his facility to formulate talk 
Shows much tenacity and the possibility 
That psychology will aid him to walk. 


His popularity has no justification, 

For a phonograph talker is he ; 

He wants telegrams quickly telegraphed 
forward, 

And quite drastic orders gives me. 


His calamity sure works a hardship 
On both him and me, don’t you see; 
But as long as he's so temperamental, 
He'll get nothing but pity from me. 
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An Exceptional Service 


Reported by 


HE smartest business 
service ever offered in 
the desert country of 

the southwest originated 

Margaret K. Stewart 

and is being offered to the 

tenants of the big new Title 
and Trust Building, Phoenix, 

Arizona. 


with 


“It’s all a matter of good 
footwork,’’ says Miss 
Stewart 


As a matter of fact, quick 
action of both hands and feet 
are noticeable factors in the 
this alert 
gives her girls as 


training young 
woman 
well as in the example she 
sets them herself, but the 
plan of organization originated in 
Stewart’s wide 
world and is largely 
work. 


Miss 
experience in the business 


a matter of good head 


The Fundamental Plan 


Stewart Service eliminates the unessential 
In a word, Miss Stewart has conceived of 
an efficient way of taking up the slack in a 
big office building by selling the niches and 
crannies with a complete and very expert 
service to the business man who needs a desk 
but can’t stay at it; the man who is in and 
out all day and needs an efficient mail service 
and an attractive personal secretarial attendant 
to look after his callers and answer his tele- 
phone. 

Taking a suite with three doors and six 
windows, for example, Miss Stewart divides 
it into half a dozen private alcoves by means 
of modern glass and mahogany fixtures, 
establishes an efficient girl in the central office, 
and, with a desks and a dozen tele- 
phone extensions, is ready to offer a complete 
office service at a mere rental of $25 a month 

“The efficiency of that service is what de- 


dozen 


termines the success.” 
How It Works 


When a young business man has established 
himself at a desk under the Stewart Service 
and has had his business cards printed at- 
tractively, he is ready to go out and spend 
his time getting business with the assurance 
that his background is secure. His name 
appears in the lobby register of a fine modern 





Margaret K. Stewart 


Roy 


George 


office building, he may have 
his name painted on the glass 
door leading to his office, his 
mail comes promptly to his 
desk, his calls are 
answered promptly, and cus 
tomers who call at his office 


‘phone 


are met by an experienced 
business woman who is ready 


to handle his business ex- 


actly according to his per 
sonal orders. 

“My success,” says Miss 
Stewart, “depends on my 


ability to grasp the methods 
of my various clients and to 
know the essentials of their 
various lines of business, but 
the written memos of every 
call and every caller filed immediately on the 
client’s desk serve better than anything else 
to keep my people satisfied.” 

Miss Stewart’s mental alertness is the final 
factor. 


Making Her Field 


1 


In the six years of her residence in Arizona, 
this young Tacoman has had a varied business 
experience that fits her particularly well for 
her undertaking. As secretary of the Cham 
ber of Commerce of Flagstaff in the north, 
and then of Chandler in the south, and as 
editor of the local paper of Casa Grande, sh« 
gained a knowledge of conditions 
throughout the state and made contacts with 
business people that make her invaluable to 
the young men who buy her service 

The Stewart mailing lists are made up with 
a personal knowledge of who’s who and why. 

Elbert Hubbard has been her inspiration, 
and she not only quotes him but she follows 
his business maxims. She is an expert stenog- 
rapher herself and she has the knack of 
employing good footwork and guiding it by 
good headwork. 

Her personality dominates the building. 

Once a week she issues a mimeographed 
publication known as “T ’n T Sparks,” a 
Title and Trust publication devoted to the 
interests of the building in which she operates. 
Her clientele is not limited to the one build- 
ing, however, as she operates a direct mail 
advertising bureau, travel bureau, a shopping 
service, and whatever falls within the limits 
of a woman’s business service. “Wherever 
men are helpless,” she says, “there’s my field.” 


business 
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ruciisnec i 
iding, 


y ae] 
and Trust Bui Phone 4-4442. 


with telephone and muil service, public stenosraphy 





Le Vol. 1. No. 1. 
Tiver] Deo. 11, 1950 
Price: Your 


good-will and 
interest -- and 
an occasional 
order, 








Ea io, ¢e< le 
Offices and desks for rent, 
(exolusive 


building stenographer) mimeographing; Notary Public, mul tigruph- 


ing, shopping service, 
tension phone service, advertising 


travel bureau, radio sdvertising, 


Ex- 


by mail. "An Innovation -- 


and an Boonomy." Miss Margaret K. Stewart, owner 4nd manager. 





HELLO- ZVERYBODY! 





Here we are -- all nicely settled in this beautiful new build- 


ing but unfortunately, very few of 
know, 


us @re really acqu@inted. You 


there is @ saying about knowing the other fellow when it 
comes to giving and receiving business -- well, 


then let's make 


an effort to get acquainted and I believe we will all be aeree- 
ably surprised at the resulte of this friendly rubbing of shoul- 


ders with our neighbor. nie 
IF I WERE A STINOGRAPHER- 
By Flbert Hubbard 


"If I were twenty, with an anm- 
bition to succeed in & business 
way, I would study stenography. 

"Also, if I were a stenographer 
I woulé learn to spell, pauragravh 
and punctuate. Stenoxsraphy is u 
good profession in itself, it 
beats almost everything else to 
a standstill.” 

Elbert Hubbard was @ tulented 
writer, a keen advertiser, a 
gifted organizer and @ shrewd 
business man. 


As Dean of this building, A. C. 
Barnes surely keeps plenty busy. 
We sometimes wonder how he «ete 
all the things done which must 
be taken oare of, in such u 
large building. 


Here's an idea: if you finé you 
have to be out of your office, or 
your stenograyher is tbsent, let 
us take oare of your oulls for 
you. Let ue talk with you about 
this. 

*** 


From time to time, as this 
little "T 'n T Sparkes" is publieh- 
ed, we expect to huve each oryan- 
ization in the building take its 
turn in sponsoring the paper and 
therefore contributing the copy, 
um in so doing, derive some of 
the advertisin,; benefits there- 
from. Teep this in mind, and be 
prepared to do your worst! 


“+. 


DO YOU KNOW that we have more 
than twenty ineurance companies 
represented in this building-- 
we only have ourselves to blame 
if we ure not protected! 

*-*. 


Remember to oall the Stewart 
Business Service am Offices for 
those mimeoyvraphed letters. Prompt 
and efficient service and r t 
in your own building, too. t 
us figure with you on your next 
job. 

**?* 

DO YOU RBOOGER sway buck when 
you could fimi an Irishman on the 
Notre Dame football se«und? 


FOR MEN ONLY: when the wife oulls you just a few minutes before five 
when you are partioulurly busy, and asks you to stop on your way 


home and buy her a pair of hose, 


instead of getting all "hot under 


the collar” just oall 4-4442 and we will take oure of it for you ané 


for exactly the same cost as you would puy the clerk yourself. 


In- 


vestigate this -- it will be worth your while. 


If you have a business friend who needs just desk space, won't you 
please tell him about the Stewart Business Service and Offices 


which oater particularly to this type of business? We Thunk You. 
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What a Commercial Club Can Do 


By Annabel Crum 


Director, Department of Secretarial Education, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


HE Tironian Club at MacMurray Col- 

lege has mailed copies of its charter to 

different club sponsors, has sent detailed 
information itself to club presi- 
dents, has furnished copies of its programs 
to teachers in fulfillment of part requirement 
for degrees, and 
has received so 
many other in- 
quiries about it- 
self that the 
members feel 
that information 
regarding the 
Club may be of 
general interest 
and benefit. 


concerning 


Scarcely any- 





it was difficult to decide whether it would 
be more helpful to the average student and 
particularly inspiring to the weak student to 
have definite scholastic requirements than to 
have no such requirements. Other important 
questions had to be settled, but in every case 
we kept upper- 
most in mind 
the good of the 
individual stu- 
dents, knowing 
that the interest 
and reaction of 
the students as 
individuals 
would, accord 
ingly, affect the 
general morale 
and 





one will deny success ol 
that “All work the Club. 

and no play We have a 
makes ‘Jill’ a regular night 
dull ‘girl,’” and and hour each 
those who are month for our 


acquainted with 
school problems 
will also 
that no harder work is to be found in any 
department than is found in a properly man- 
aged commercial department. 

At MacMurray College several plans were 
considered in order that the work might be 
more interesting and might not become irk- 
We finally decided upon a departmental 


agree 


some 

club in conjunction with our house organ, 
The Radio. Both projects have proved emi- 
nently successful. The two form a unique 


combination, which I believe could not be im- 
proved upon 


The Tironian Club 


The Tironian Club was organized in De- 
cember, 1926. It was named by Mr. John R. 
Gregg (whom we claim as our “godfather” ). 
Every shorthand teacher and student should 
connect the name with Tiro, who “took,” pre- 
served, and compiled the letters of Cicero 
through the use of his “shorthand” notes. 

The first requisite of our club, and the one 
that remains of first importance, is that it 
shall be for the students. In forming our 
charter, therefore, we seriously deliberated over 
requirements for membership. For instance, 


Tironian Court, Home of the Tironian Club of 
MacMurray College 


meetings, and so 
far as I can re- 
call during the 
four years of organization we have not missed 
a single meeting, and have always had some- 
thing very much worth while on each program 


Typical Programs 


It does not advisable to publish our 
charter in this article; however, I will outline 
a two-year program that has actually 
carried, though not in exactly. the following 
chronological sequence. Any such discrepancy 
will affect neither this article nor the general 
plan, should others care to follow it: 


seem 


been 


December—Informal program and Christmas party 

January—-Report of the National Commercial Teach 
ers’ Federation by the Director of the Department 

February—“The Psychology of Typewriting,” Dr 
Olive C. Fish, Head of Department of Education 
MacMurray (Illinois Woman’s) College 

March—“A Unique Enterprise,” B. O. 
Manager of Sales, Big Eli Bridge and Ferris Whee! 
Company, Jacksonville, [llinois 

April—Annual Banquet, Colonial Inn, Address, ““The 
New Woman and the Old Man,” Dr. M. L. Pontius, 
Pastor Central Christian Church, Jacksonville, 
Iliinois, and successful Chautauqua speaker 

May—"“Banking as a Field for Women,”” Miss Marie 
Finney, Ladies’ Department, Ayers National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Roodhouse, 


(Continued on page 437) 
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FRIENDS in 
_. SAN ROSARIO 


“ROADS or DESTINY” sy O.HENRY 


(Copyright, 1902, by Doubleday, Doran and Compan Ine.) 
Reprinted in shorthand by permission of the publishers 


(Concluded from the April issue) 
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NE of the marvels of this age of 

miracles is the rise of the stenographer 

We speak now in the feminine gender, 
and refer to that vast army of graceful crea- 
tures who today carry the routine of business 
on their slender, efficient shoulders. They are 
a remarkable product of a remarkable age, a 
rare synthesis of grace and efficiency, such as 
nature never dreamed of concocting before the 
invention of the typewriter. 

One of our older authorities on the growth 
wont to tell of the days, 
barely more than a generation ago, when the 
then lordly male could walk from the Battery 
to Fourteenth Street, in New York, during 
the noon hour and see not a skirt nor a bobbed 
head in the vicinity. 
disgorging their working population for the 
midday meal poured forth a drab, masculine 
untinged by feminine charm or color 


of stenography is 


The business offices then 


streain, 

Now, needless to point out, the once domi- 
nant male must fight his way through a horde 
of strange fluffy creatures who elbow him out 
of his favorite restaurants and push him off 
the sidewalks of the crowded business sections 
of the city. Timidly he approaches the drug- 
store fountain—a distinctively feminine insti 
tution—and snatches a sandwich from over a 
white, slender shoulder in front of him, as the 
hot coffee of a laughing sprite next to him 
trickles slowly into his pocket. 

Within a single generation the stenographic 
force of the country has grown into one of the 
major industries of the world. In mere num- 
bers it has multiplied with a rapidity to stagger 
the imagination. But its growth and influence 
has not been confined to the weight of numbers 
itself has followed closely 
upon the rise of the stenographer; indeed, 
modern business owes much of its tremendous 
idvance to the girlish figure who today sits 
behind the typewriter, the telephone, and the 
adding machine. She who “mans” these three 
powerful instruments of commerce has helped 
to mould modern business and will continue 
to influence the trend of a still greater com- 
mercial development 

Imagine if you can a business office with 

Who would operate the 
would answer the tele- 


alone Business 


out the business girl. 


Who 


typewriter 





Miss America—Stenographer 


Who would take the boss’ dictation? 
the correspondence that re 
Surely not the 
not 
have 


phone? 
Who 


cords 


would file 
the lite of 
the country 
leit by 


needs ol 


business ? 
men of There are 
enough of them 
supplied the 
that, for 
special talents of 


young 
half, when 
the other 


reasons, 


you 


craits and 


trades obvious require th 


the male. Besides, feminine 


talent is peculiarly suitable to a craft which 
requires, in addition to skill and intelligence 
a rare combination of routine ability, poise 
and tact 

When a man goes into business today, when 


office space and prints his name 
} 


he rents his 


on the door, before he is able to turn around 


commercially, two objects he must have \ 
typewriter and a telephone hese constitute 
the arms, the eyes of the business, without 
which he would be helpless. No letter not 
neatly typed on the typewriter is acceptable 


to modern commerc certainly, any com 
typed would fail of effe 
track And an 


. he ype 


mumcation not so 
tiveness as an mstrument ol 
a te lephone woul ; be 
that it could hardly be 
a place of commerce 


office without 


lessly handicapped 
designated as an office or 
The first and most indispensable employee 
therefore, is the 
the letters 


As the business grows 


of every business venture, 


stenographer who can write and 


“tend” the telephone 
more stenographers must operate more type 
until as 


writers and “tend” more telephones ; 


the business swells into a nation-wide institu 
tion, with a great central office, it becomes, 


so far as routine workings are concerned, a 
tremendous hive of stenographers 
and telephone “tenders.” When on some gala 


force is enticed out on 


secretaries, 
occasion the the huge 
lawn fronting the home office and a panorami 
picture is taken to show to the world the 
magnitude of the business, the resulting photo 
graph looks for all the world like the student 


body of a girls’ school! True, on the ends 
of the picture and toward the center, a bald 
head or two may shine disconcertingly into 


the lens of the camera, to remind us that mere 


man still manages and guides this vast femi 


nized machine; but the camera doesn't lie 
the motive force as well as the charm of the 


picture is of the other sex 
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Literature, too, is today paying a tardy 
recognition to the prowess and the ubiquity 
of the stenographer. The movies, the stage, 
the novel all unite in accepting her as a stand 
It is impossible to 


between the covers 


ard product of the age 
portray, on the screen o1 
of a book, any comprehensive phase of modern 
life without including the business girl; and 
invariably she is depicted sitting behind a type- 
writer or, with pencil poised, at the corner of 
her employer's desk. She is taken for granted 
is one of the necessary elements of modern 
thought unusual or excep- 
a word, she has arrived, and takes 
part of the American picture 
the housewife, the mechanic, 


Miss 


the stenographer ! 


living; no longer 
tional. In 
her place as a 
as definitely as 
or the 
business girl, 


farmer She is \merica—the 


Y/ 
Stenographic Good-Will Tour 


TELLA WILLINS last year distinguished 

herself as the ranking lady typist, with 
38,311 strokes an hour to her credit. Her 
net speed was 124 words a minute. 

This is just a preliminary statement to the 
news that Miss Willins sailed March 24 
aboard the Lafayette for a five months’ tour 
of Europe, where she will demonstrate her 
prowess. It is sort of a good-will tour for 
stenography. She will visit both Great Britain 
and Continental Europe, and we feel 
that students, teachers, and stenographers who 
see her work will be greatly inspired by her 
brilliant typing. 

Mile. O. Piau of France won the European 
championship at 94 words a minute for a 
half-hour competition, and we understand that 
Miss Eleanor Mitchell, British champion, has 
written in international contests at about the 
same speed. However, the kind of material 
used by the different professionals is so varied 
and the records are calculated on so different 


sure 


a basis that these figures do not bear com- 
parison. 

We should like to see the champions of both 
sides fight it out. Perhaps they will have a 
rather think that Miss Willins 
is not visiting Europe with a 
shoulder. In her own quiet way she will 
just demonstrate what she 


contest, but we 
chip on her 


herself can do on 
the typewriter. 


he 


Penny-in-the-Slot Typewriter 


| SIRST it was the Automat where you put 
a nickel in the slot and a cup of coffee 
jumped out at you, and then the soft-drinks 


people decided that they could sell their wares 
in the same fashion—so the Sodamat. 
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This allows you to put a nickel or a dime 
in the slot; a paper cup drops into place, a 
faucet is turned on—wodla, a gurgling cup ol 
grape juice! 

Now along public typewriter 
not a public typewriter operator, but a type 
placing a ten 


comes a 


writer so constructed that by 
pfenning piece in the slot, you can hit the 
keys and a total’ of 1,000 times 
As to just how it operates, information has 
not yet reached this country. 

Instead of hiring typewriters by the 
month, quarter, or 
to the corner store and tap out a thousand 


strokes for a penny 


space bar 


week, 


year, perhaps we shall ru 


~ 


University Grades Turn to 
Business 


URING the past fifty years graduates of 
Princeton University have been turning 
to business as a career, according to a special 
dispatch to the Sun, The trend is 
a swing away from the professions to business, 
arts. The report 


i 
yew 2 rr 


engineering, science, and 
states: 

“Half a century 
every five Princeton men entered business at 
the conclusion of their college careers. Today 
nearly two out of every three are active in 
business. In contrast the percentage of men 
who upon leaving Princeton have chosen to 
enter the ministry has fallen from just 12 
per cent to 2 per cent.” 

The classes chosen for this survey were 
those of 1877 and 1879 and the classes of 1924 
and 1926. 

“The contrasting numbers in the vocations 
follows, with the figure for fifty years ago 
being given first: Business, 112 and 589; law, 
82 and 133; medicine, 35 and 39; ministry, 
5 and 18; education, 20 and 48; arts, 6 and 
3; engineering and science, 5 and 59.” 


~ 


180,000 Words an Hour 


ago fewer than two out of 


> 
» 

- 
» 


UNITED PRESS dispatch from Hen 
don, England, recently told of a machine 
transmitting 180,000 words an hour at the 
laboratory of the I. T. & T. Company. The 
machine transmitted typed pages a theoretical 
distance of 200 miles by telegraphic wire. 
The machine could send 120 printed pages 
an hour. A laboratory model shown to British 
and American journalists transmitted sixty 
pages an hour, reproduced on a continuous 
strip of ordinary photographic paper. When 
used on wireless, the machine is said to elimi- 
nate noises, atmospherics and echoes. 
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Do You Use the Commercial Library? 


WAS in the office of 

a high-powered bank- 

ing executive the other 
day when another officer 
came in to see him about 
the legal status of a certain 
money transaction—the 
vogue of the times appar 
ently! This man, unable 
promptly to recall the point 
of law governing in the in 
stance cited, turned to his 
secretary and asked her to 
get the information from 
the library. Fifteen minutes 
later she returned, saying 
that she was unable to find it. “Why, I know 
it is there; I have seen it a dozen times. Did 
you look?” There was a suggestion of annoy 
ance in his voice as he asked the question 

“Wait a minute, my secretary will find it 
for you. She is good at digging information 
out of the library,” and with that the other 
man hurried out 

Are You Resourceful? 

Then this friend turned to me and said: 
“There is one phase of training that is sadly 
neglected in the business courses, and that is 
resourcefulness. Take a business like this, 
where hundreds of problems confront us daily 
some of which must be decided upon instant] 
ind others that have to be solved very care 
fully with all the information available brought 
to bear on them. A secretary with resource 
fulness is absolutely indispensable, but she 1s 
very hard to find. 

“The girl I lost a few months ago—sh« 
married—had a knack of knowing what |! 
wanted and where to get it She knew ex 
actly how to organize the work on my des} 
so that I could dispatch each piece of business 
in its turn and with complete data from the 
files at hand. If there was some technical 
point involved that I wanted information on, 








she knew how to go about 
getting it from the library 
We have a complete library 
here, but few of the girls 
know how to use it. I 
wonder if there are other 
executives also suffering 
from this lack of knowl 


edge in subordinates 


Do You Know 
How to ‘Look’? 


How many of you stu 


dents who are. reading 


us article this month 
iry when you want some 


many ot you know how 


rmation after you go there? 


cher for it What are 
whet you get into the 
must know how to find 
ask the teacher to do it 
t need the practice You 
is true that not all of 
well-equipped commercial 

students’ use—teachers 


to carry all the informa 


heir subjects in their heads 


ibraries! But, on the 


, " ‘ 
are many schools that have 


the students make us« 


Keeping Information Availabl« 
i hen Need d 


of reading matter of sound in 


business subjects that is 


teacher to keep ill of it 


properly indexed for use, 


And, unless the material 
so that the information it 


when needed, it can hardly 


the space the books take 
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up. Moreover, you do not learn resourceful- 
ness by asking the teacher for information 
that you can learn to find for yourself in a 
library 


Sources of Material 


The government, alone, sends out hundreds 
of thousands of pieces of literature pertaining 
to one branch or another of business educa- 
tion, commercial and vocational training, the 


value of which is inestimable to students as 


— 





this 
various 


well as to teachers, and much of may 
be had for the asking. The office 
appliance houses and textbook companies spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually in 
“printed that much worth- 
while literature of informational value written 
by high-powered and highly paid executives 
who have made a thorough study of their 
subjects. Much of this literature is available 
to schools and teachers, and might profitably 
be filed and indexed in the school library for 
There are hun- 
dreds of books and magazines on the market 
of which you students do not even know, all 
of which you could not possibly hope to include 
in your personal libraries, but many of which 
you might have access to in a school library. 


matter” contains 


use of commercial students. 


Starting a Commercial Library 


Because a commercial library means the 
answer to many questions that come up in 
the classroom every day, and later in business, 
and probably ought to be considered as part 
of a well-organized commercial department, 
every student as well as teacher ought to give 
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some thought to founding one in his own 
school. Let us consider briefly how the func- 


tioning of such a library will make more 
effective your study and work, the work of 
your teacher, and the training you receive in 
the school. Let us consider, too, some of the 
material such a library might contain. 

First of all, it might be well for us to con 


sult some good bibliographies as sources of 


material. For the teacher, two very fine 
bibliographies—one on Tests and Measure 
ments in Commercial Education by J. O 





a. aoe 


Malott, United States Department of Interior. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., and 
another, a bibliography of commercial educa 
tion prepared by Miss Eva M. Jessup, Assis 
tant Supervisor of Commerce, Los Angeles 
City Schools—were published in the American 
Shorthand Teacher in 1929 (March and Feb 
ruary issues). Another exceptionally fine bib 
liography for both teacher and student will 
“Teaching Plans for 
Business Science.” The State Education De 
partment of the University of the State of 
New York publishes a which 
be procured by any teacher for 
thus could be made 
you for your selection of books 
cial textbook publishers have compiled excel 
lent lists of their own books, covering every 
branch of commercial and business education 
Bibliographies on almost any subject may also 
be found in public library, and the 
librarian there will be glad to help you 

A little thought is required to compile a list 
of books that might be considered a well 
equipped commercial library, suited to the 
needs of the students in your community and 


be found in General 


syllabus may 
twenty-five 
available to 


cents, and 


The commer 


your 
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the funds available in a school, but the lasting 
value to the commercial department of having 
such a library will fully compensate for the 
thought, time, and effort that is devoted to 
acquiring one. Indeed, a list of well-chosen 
books on all phases of commercial education 
will not be amiss, with as many books and 
magazines as possible on the special subjects 
offered in the school curriculum or pertaining 
to the various industries of the community. 
You doubtless will not be able to get all of 
them, but get as many as you can of the more 
important and interesting. A library is not 
built up in a day; it must grow. 


What They Ask Us 


Let us see how it would work. Suppose in 
typewriting a certain assignment this question 
“Do I space before and after ‘x’ when 
(That question came 


arises: 


writing dimensions?” 


up in the typewriting class of one of our 
leading New York schools the other day, and 
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in my dictation.” “What is the best way to 
ship small articles to Mexico?” “Can you give 
us a list of names of well-known men who 


have used shorthand either as a stepping-stone 
“Will 
please suggest material for use in the prepara 
than ten or 


history ot 


or for their own convenience you 


tion of a brief article (not mors 
twelve minutes i 
shorthand ? 
matter 
send me a vocabulary applying to the electric 
light and power business ; 
the manufacture, sale, and distribution of gas 
I believe 
handy to have and I should appreciate your 


length) on the 
Our local library has no reference 
on the subject.” 


whatsoever “Please 


also one apply ing to 


these vocabularies would be very 
courtesy in sending them to me.” 

Now, practically all of these questions, to 
gether with hundreds of 
answered at some time or 


others, have been 


other in your pro 


fessional magazines Perhaps some of you 


have seen them there, but where and when 


found volumes of these magazines properly 


catalogued and indexed in the school library 











Hard at work listing and examining the O. G. A. Contest specimens 


was referred to us for answer.) While pon- 
dering that question, other questions pertaining 
to correct arrangement of various forms met 
with in typing will come to mind, and you 
might profit by reading something on it. 

student in the 
one indicate ‘all 


Another question from a 
Middle West: “How 
caps’ in shorthand?” 

And then 
get information on the 
grading?” 

And from stenographers: “What are the 
standard rates for public stenographic work?” 
“Can you supply me with a list of terms with 
shorthand outlines for study and practice in 
aviation? I have a job with an aviation con- 
cern, and have a great many technical terms 


does 


from a teacher: “Where can I 
‘point system’ in 





would immediately have supplied the missing 
information, a busy teacher would have been 
relieved of the task of trying to remembe 


where she saw it, and you as the student would 
have had the satisfaction of knowing where to 
go to look for it and find il 
Outside Opinions 
Here is what that banker said about it 


and ! 


“Students of stenography commercia 
courses, particularly those who aim to become 
secretaries, ought to be faithful i 
to a well-equipped library. They 
great deal every phase of 
through reading, and a good stock of 


information helps tremendously in understand 


their visits 
can learn a 
about business 


ready 


ing a business. 
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“Suppose I hire a girl who knows nothing 
about the functioning of the money market, of 
Federal funds, consolidations, banking laws— 
and .the like—she would be practically worth- 
less to me just so long as she remained in 
ignorance of them. I have no time to teach 
her these things. She must know about them, 
or know how to find out about them quickly. 
She can learn quickly if she knews how to 
use the library to the 
best advantage.” 

One educator has 
said that 
is the real heart of a 
school—a universal 
laboratory for the en 
tire program of edu- 
cation. 

You commercial stu 
dents can use the li 


the library 


brary probably more 
advantageously than 
students of any other 
subject. There is so 


much in commerce 
that a beginner must 
learn, so much the ex 
perienced stenographer 
must know if he would 
become the executive 
and manager of his 
own desk! One teach 
er of international re« 
nown said recently, 
while telling of her 
efforts to establish Es 
peranto as the inter 
national language: “We thought then that 
we would make a language for international 
use, but you commercial people went ahead 
and by the power of your energy and scope 
of your activity made the English language 
the vehicle of commerce the world over.” 
Quite so, but what a responsibility this places 
upon commercial students! The volume of 
business carried on every minute of the day 
is enormous, The strength of the intricate 
network commerce has woven around the world 
is inconceivable. The business ! 
How much do you know about it? 





romance of 


What the Library Can Give You 


Suppose you accepted a position as secretary 
to the export manager of a large exporting 
firm. What do you know about the customs, 
the methods of procedure, the rates of ex- 
change, used in this and the other countries 
with which you are transacting busi- 
ness? Have you a reading acquaintance with 
law? True, you have had the 


international 
nucleus in course in general business 


now 


your 


science, but that knowledge must now grow 
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Certificate of Superior Merit 


fLconard Cumming 
having passed the prescribed tet which discloses 
Exceptional -Artitry in the writing of Gregg 
Shorthand, and having recerved the indorsement 
of the Commmttee of Examiners, is awarded this 
certificate as endence of Superior Ment 


Have You Earned Yours Yet? 
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until you are well versed in the minutest detail 
of the business in which you find yourself 
engaged, if you expect to be a success in it 
Need I point out the value of your ability to 
use the library advantageously for this addi 
tional information? Save magazines 
Much of the material in them is found in no 
other form. I venture to say that the answer 
to almost any question a shorthand student 
might ask could be 

found published in 

some one of these vol 

The technical 

lates alone are inval- 
there are 
office 


your 


umes 
] 
uable, and 
notes on new 
appliances and devices, 


theory questions an- 
swered, and questions 
in business English 


answered from time to 
time, besides the in 
spirational and in- 
formational articles 
ivailable in shorthand 
For instance, 
history of 


plates. 
the short 
tes shorthand, written by 
Gregg at the sug- 
gestion of the editor 
of the Century Maga 


== Legs 


Pr Mr 


zine some years ago, 
be had only in 
the bound volume, our 
stock of which avail 


able for sale has long 


is to 


since been exhausted 


How fortunate are the present owners of 
that volume containing this interesting history 

An up-to-date library answers many a ques- 
tion that comes up in your life as a student, 
and contains the best efforts of leading edu 
ind business authorities of your time 
What appears to be re 
is simply familiarity 
available 


cators 
Go to it, and use it 
sourcefulness frequently 
with the source of inf 
Your library is this 
habit! It will prove well worth while 


rmation 
Get the library 


source 


A Fine Class Gift 


If your school does not have a commercial 
of one might be the gift 
Because of 


library, the nucleus 
of your class or commercial club. 
its value to future classes in business training, 
the founding of a commercial library would 
be one of the finest gifts presented to any 
school not now so equipped, and one that will 
be cherished the longest. Let us found libraries 
in as many schools giving commercial training 
as we can, and use those libraries. It is the 
way successful men and women have kept 
ahead in the march of progress. 
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This Honor Roll is furnished to any class wishing lo keep a permanen 
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TESTS an? AWARDS 





—— ———————— 








SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
e sent you. Otherwise your work will 
returned with suggestions and criti 
isms and you may try again. To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
n movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su 
perior excellence. O. G. A. members may 
become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit A circular about this 
certiheate and how to secure it will be 
sent you on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
tee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
fifty cents each application for the Cer- 


tihcate of Superior Merit 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 
ganization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
crattsmen 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is open to all 
typists whether attending school or not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “plain” 


copying Senior tests must be accom 
unied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed Each 


da 
art of the O. A. T. membership tests 
should be typed on a separate sheet. 

Competent Typist Awards: The 
isis for these awards is the Typewriting 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This 
test, as well as the O. A. T. tests, may 
he practiced as much as desired, but 


} 


pecimens submitted for C. T. awards 
must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
40 or more net words a minute and ac 


cording to International Contest Rules 
Each specimen must be certified by a 
teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors 

Typewriting Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a minute will receive the Typewriting 
Progress Certificate indicating the speed 
attained. 

Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each membership 
and speed test submitted for an award. 
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This copy may 


plete first 


O. G. A. 


be written by any student who 
s) Miart 


er f 


The demands made upon young men and 


young women 
greater than in 
meet them one 


in business today are tar 
any previous generation. To 
must be always on the alert 


to exercise the full power of mind and ex 
perience in every situation. This necessitates 
a broad comprehension of business as a 
proper background for making quick deci 


sions Of import: 


ance with the 


ance. It requires an acquaint 
new methods and machines 


that are being devised every day to make the 
work of the office easiet 

There are many books on many subjects 
that cover business and finance, manutac 


turing and ship 


ping, buying and selling, and 


office production. Nothing pays better than 


the right kind « 


if reading on this matter 


See request-—-PLEASE NOTE-—on page 4 
Go 4.'T. 
Junior Test 
While wt ts not obligatory, man) 
f you may want to make your own 


he ther head 
show some 


7 he Book 


r orporate d 
as member 


for this letter If so, 


» fictitious name, such as 


Club of America, In 
: an address; four names 


s of the Editorial Board; 


and add the words, “Office of the 
Vice-President.” Then type the 
letter in single-spaced style. 


Dear Member 


Thank you very much for 


your renewal subscription. I am enclosing 
your Membership certificate for the coming 


year. 
It is indeed 


a pleasure to see so many 


familiar names again with us this year. The 
proportion of renewals has exceeded our ex 


pectations and 


we sincerely appreciate our 


Members’ confidence in the Club. The Edi- 


torial Board has made some unusually ex 


cellent selections for the coming months, 
which we are sure you will like. 

We are continuing the simple system of 
making payments which has been such a 
great convenience both to you and to the 
Club. The little account book accompanying 
this letter contains monthly statements indi 
cating the date on which remittances are due 


Simply tear out 


one month's statement on the 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 


by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


She told him how she loved him and how much she hated to give him up, 
but she advised him to take the back track to the big wigwams of the whites, 
to become one of them, and never return to the Indians. With these words 
she untethered the best of her ponies, put her grandson on it and bid him 
Godspeed as he slowly wended his way back in the moonlight to that frontier 
town—and the leadership of the? United States Senate. He promptly took 
up the white man’s ways, and decided to go to school. He was able to main- 
tain himself for a whole year with what was left of his earnings as a jockey 
while * studying. Then his money gave out and he had to go to work in 
order to live. He had been with horses so much and knew so well how to 
handle them that it was natural for him to think first of applying* to the 
proprietor of a livery stable for a job. He got one and became the driver 
of a night hack on the streets of Topeka. 

Even in the young towns of the West there was no post more lowly than 
that® of driving a night hack. Curtis had a lawyer friend with whom he 
talked about his education and this friend told him about law and lent him 
books. Thus for years he read law through the quiet of Topeka® nights 
by the light of the lamps on his hack while waiting for “fares.” He took 
his college course in this curbstone university, often interrupted by the 
erratic desires of those who make the /Jate,’ night life of any town. But 
in the end he passed his bar examinations, was admitted to practice, and 
became the junior member of alaw firm. It so happened that a senior partner 
fell by the wayside® through liquor just as a sensational murder trial in which 
he was starred was approaching its climax, and Curtis had to step into the 
breach. On that day he made his reputation as a criminal lawyer,® thereby 
opening the gate of opportunity that was to lead ultimately to the fine 
position of leadership which he holds so creditably today. As a result, 
much has been written of this quiet, dark!® man, his attitude toward blocs 
and factions, and the position he assumed as leader of that most august 
of legislative bodies on such questions as relief of farmers and the pub- 
lication of income tax returns.'! It was pointed out to us many times 
that leaders in Congress are almost universally blond, blue-eyed men of 
British extraction—the old native strain still dominating in the South 
and East. But'* here was a leader of dark complexion not unlike that 
of the more brunette type of southern Europe, who was and is of the true 
American strain. Stockily built, sturdy and vigorous, he now plays an!* 
active part in the program of our government, but in the quiet hours 
away from public office what man has had a richer and more romantic 
life upon which to meditate! (2,766 strokes) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.] 
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mail it to us with remit- 
to pay cash you may take 
cash subscriptior 


due and 
tance. If you prefer 
advantage of our special 
price and pay only $21.00 in full settlement 
Your association with the Book Club, I hope, 
will be pleasant and profitable. If you, at any 
time, have suggestions or criticisms to make 
regarding books or service, I will appreciate 
your writing to me direct. Very truly yours, 
(supply name) Vice-President. (/mitials of 


you 


date 


dictator and stenographer.) P.S. The address 
on the envelope in which this is enclosed is a 
copy of the way our shipping stencil reads 
If it is incorre t please 1 tilv u 

Senior Test 


curate and attracti 
icé using ming matertal 


Nol 
Punctuate and paragraph proper 


A Business Many valu 
able books catalogs pamphlets periodicals and 
other helpful materials can be obtained with 
yut charge from business houses banks cham 
bers of commerce business mens organization 
and clubs and many other business 
forms and small booklets such as 
bulletins reports checks notes drafts bills orders 
insurance policies contracts wills deeds mort 
gages stock certificates application blanks and 
a great variety of other business documents 
may be secured from various sources at little 
or no cost such materials may be brought to 


gether either in the classroom or in the school 
library for 


the use of the students they may 
be filed in the usual manner of filing library 
books or they may be preserved in small boxes 
in files or in convenient envelopes when this 
method is more suitable or convenient the 
preservation of business documents not only 
saves the time of members of the class but it 
also avoids expense and trouble for the busi 
ness houses and other organizations that are 
glad to supply them the literature of busines 
is so extensive that the opportunities for sup 
plementary reading by both students and 
teacher are practically unlimited many inter 
esting and valuable articles are constantly ap 
pearing in newspapers and periodicals the 
number of books on business subjects is al 
ready very large and is increasing rapidly in 
this as in any other course however supple 
mentary reading by students is desirable and 
effective only to the extent that it is well 
chosen and properly directed 


; 


Science Libra 


sources 


timetables 


Part II 


Arrange in alphabetical order the 
following Bibliography for Supple- 
mentary Reading, or, tf you prefer, 
list the books alphabetically by title 
or by publisher. 


1. Marden, Orison S., “Choosing a Career,” 
Bobbs- Merrill Company. 2. Ernst, Clayton H.., 


“What Shall I Be?” D. Appleton & Company 
Isaac E., 


3. Doughton, “Preparing for the 
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World’s Work,” Charles Scribner's Sons 
4. Wagener, Ruth, “What Girls Can Do 

Henry Holt & Company. 5. Beveridge, Albert 
|. “The Young Man and the World,” D. Ap 


pleton & Company. 6. Hemingway, A. 1 





How to Make Good,” The Gregg Publishing 
Company 7. Galsworthy, John, “Strite,” 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 8 Lapsley, G., “The 
America of Today,” The Macmillan Company 
9 Knox, |: S.. “Personal Efficiency,” The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 10. Tappan, Eva 
M.. “Heroes of Progress,” Houghton Mifflu 
Compat ll. Whitehead Harold, “Your 
lob,” The Gregg Publishing Company. 12. Hill 
Roland, “How to Get a Position and How t 


Keep It Funk nd Wagnalls Company 
13. Burnham, A. ¢ “Building Your Ow: 
Business The Ronald Press Company 14 
McKee, H. S&S ‘The A B C’s of Business 
The Macmillan Company. 15. Jones and Bert 


hi, “General Business Science,” The Gregg 
Publishing Company 16. Whigam, W. H., 
I-ssentials of Commercial Law,” The Gregg 


Publishing Company. 17. Marriott, ¢ Uncle 
Sam's Business,” Harper & Brothers 18 
Young, |. T.. “The New American Govern 
ment and Its Work,” The Macmillan Company 
19. Zane, John M., “Story of the Law,” Ives 


Washburn, Inc. 20. Green, John B., “Law for 


the American Farmer,” The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 21. Frederick, ]. G., “The Great Game 
of Business,” D. Appleton & Company. 22 
William Archibald, “Romance of Modern 
Locomotion,” J. B. Lippincott Company. 23 
Huntington, E. and others, “Business Geog 
raphy,” John Wiley & Sons. 24. Johnson, | 
“Elements of Transportation,” D. Appleton & 
Company. 25. Chisholm, G. G., “Handbook of 
Commercial Geography,” Longmans, Green & 
Company 26. Jone Eliot, “Principles of 
Railway lransportation The Macmillas 
(_ompany 
PLEASE NOTI 
i f k 


So many requests are being received for 
more transcription tests, that another letter 
is given this month (page 432) his is for 
practice only, as explained in April, not to be 
submitted to us We shall be interested 
however, t learn what scores are made 
Teachers should use the rm of report sug 
gested in the April l ne m Shorthand 
Teacher, so that the information sent us will 
be uniform 

In transcribing this month's ‘tes, make 
the letter complete, as betore—supply date and 
address; and below give firm name, title of 
dictator, and initials of dictator and stenog 
rapher ( yourselt) Note the form suewested 
in the Key to the April letter, give or 
page 438 
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O. G. A. 


Awards 


Fountain Pen 
Emly Raester, Milinols State 
Normal University, Norma! 
Ilinots 


Emerald Pin 


Tiffin Business 
Ohio 


Elmer Meyer, 
University, Tiffin, 


Gold Pin 


Woodbur 
Cali 


Henrtette Mesplou, 
College, Los Angeles, 
fornia 

Russell King, High School 
Brookfield, Missouri 

Doreas Gibbons, High 
Antigo, Wisconsin 


Schoo! 


Silrer Pin 


Sabina Mielcarek, Hutchinson 
Central High School, Buf 
falo, New York 

John Oeschger, Glen-Nor Hig! 


School, Glenolden, Pennsy! 
vania 
Audrey Bishop, William Hal! 


High School, West Hartford 
Connecticut 
Florence M. Eppley, 
Penn High School, 
burg, Pennsylvania 
Paulyne Sherman, High School 
Butler, Missouri 
William T. Schipper, Trook 
Commercial School, Chicago 
Illinois 
Marion E 
Institute, 
Jersey 
Veronica Bachilumas, Provis« 
Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 
Charles Goble, East Site Hig! 
School, Newark, New Jersey 
Ruth Wick, High School, 
Yakima, Washington 
Catherine Rink, Littleford 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rosabelle Stritzinger, Allen 
High School of Commerce 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Lucile Freytag, High School 
Burlington, Iowa 
Olga Hewka, Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Helen Jean Geltosky, Town 
ship High School, Harris 
burg, Illinois 
Florence Delahunty, 
School, Winterset, 


William 
Harris 


Catholic 
New 


Cleary 
Jersey City, 


High 
lowa 


Bronze Pin 


Ghost 
Pennsy! 


Elsie Spirk, Holy 
School, Bethlehem 
vania 

Mabel P. Taylor, Y. W. C. A., 
Harlem Branch, New York, 
N. Y. 

Nora Turner, High School, 
Mountain Grove, Missouri 
Ruby Stokes, Township High 
School, Carmi, Illinois 


Evelyn Glasgow, High School 
Galena, 


Illinois 
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Gertrude Robin, St. Anthony 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Janet Capehart, 
Villa Grove, 


High School 
Illinois 


Anne C. MeGovern, St. Peter's 
Convent, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 

Mary Nelson, Township High 
School, Forrest, Tilinois 


Plate for the March 
O.G.A. Test 


\ 


Y . 


Marian Shaw, High School, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Ruth Tyrrell, Farmington 
High School, Unionville, 
Connecticut 

Jennie Hadley, Box Elder 
High Sehool, Brigham City, 
Utad 

Selma Reffke, High School, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


co 


a ——-r 
v 


 — C 


Frances Wheir, High School, 
Cascade, Montana 

Mabel Laughery, A. W. John 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana 

Marvel Stemers, McKinley 
Senior High School, Marsh 
field, Wisconsin 

Fred Anbuchon, McBride High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Mary J. Knendel, Resurrection 
High School, Brookline 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Ethel Johnson, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen 
South Dakota 

Juanita Savage, 
Schools, Marionvrille 
sourl 

Helen Janulis, Western Hig! 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Lucille Nowicki, Sacred Heart 
School, Bt. Paul, Minnesota 

Freda Boller, Merrill Hig! 
School, Hutchinson, Minne 
sota 

Anne E. White, St. Francis 
Xavier Academy, Vicksburg 
Mississippi 


Consolidated 
Mis 


Elizabeth Chapman, Elyria 
School of Office Training 
Elyria, Ohio 

Betty Radich and Rachel 
Russell, James A. Garfiell 
High School, Los Angeles 
California 

Mabel E. Hottman, Com 
munity High School, 
Sheldon, Illinois 

Ada E. Rathvon, Long Beaeh 


Secretarial College 
Beach, California 
Hitma Lindquist, Community 


Long 


High School, Galva, Illinois 
Esther Gilfoyle, Resurrection 
Academy, Chicago, Illinois 





Awards 


Fountain Pen 


llian M. Collace, West 
Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
High School, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


Louisa Hoppe, High School, 

Catro, Illinois 
Pencil 

Florence Boldt, Merrill Hig! 
School, Hutchinson, Minne 
sota 

Margaret Ritchey, Township 
High School, Savanna, 
Illinois 


Gold Pin 


Elizabeth O'Neill and Florence 
Curran, West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls’ High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Silver Pin 


Regina Tetkar, West Hig 
Sehool, Cleveland, Ohie 
Genera Hunstad and Doris 
Nichols, High School, Pipe 

stone, Minnesota 

Frances Schroder, A. W. John 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana 


Blanche Courteau, Sacred 
Heart School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 
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Annabell Hodge, Hickman Margaret Hoffman, High 
High School, Columbia School, Plainview, Nebraska 
Missouri Cyril Allen, High School, 

Mary Dobesh, High School Lead, South Dakota 
Tyndall, South Dakota Josephine Van Sehaardenburg, 

Mildred Schreiter, High Trook s Commercial School, 
School, Appleton, Wisconsin Chicago, Illinois 

Phil Sheridan, St. John's 
Bronze Pin High School, Bancroft, lowa 
= Cesarie Forman, 8t. Joseph's 
School, Cohoes, New York 

Vietor M. Cruz, Wesley Col Dorothy Browne, Brewster 
legiate Institute, Dover Free Academy, Wolfeboro, 
Delaware New Hampshire 

Kathryn Weston, High School Margaret Blair, High School, 
4 Pennaylvani I ello, Idaho 
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Ethel Atkinson, Consolidated Crete Tipton, High Schoc 
School, Plains, Kansas Baxter, lowa 

Veronica Lower, Mary Reckert Margaret Schurman, Hig) 
and Virginia Schaefer, The School, Greenview, Ilinols 
Mallinckrodt, Wilmette, Velma Dusanek, High School 
Illinois Wyoming, lowa 

Mabel Van Leer, High School Lillianne Savard, Saint Louls 
Union, Missouri Academy, Lowell, Massa 

Wendell Bieshaar, Hig! chusetts 
School, Delta, lows Fernande V on, St. Mary's 

Elizabeth Welch, High School Academy, Haileybury 
Alexandria, Virginia Ontario, Canada 

Teresa Hickman, St. Francis Carmen Seguin, Pensionnat 
Xavier Academy, Vicksburg N. D. de Lourdes, &§ ‘“ 
Mississi j | oO ’ Car 1 


What a Commercial Club Can Do 


(Continued 


from page 


420) 











Tironian Club 


“The City Book of Knowl 


Verna Huber, State President Business 


j Directory a 
edge, Mrs 


and Professional Women’s Clubs and Manager 
Huber Directory Company, Alton, Illinois 
Octobe “Life Insurance or What?"’ Miss Martha 
(Greet District Manager, Massachusetts Life In 
surance Company, Champaign, Illinois 
ness Secretary,”” Mayor E. E 





November The Bu 


Crabtree, Jacksonville, Illinois 
ember-——Christmas party 

imuar “The Professional Secretary."" President 
C. P. McClelland, MacMurray (Illinois Woman's) 
( ollege 

Februar The Teaching Profession; Its Require 
ment Responsibilities, and Compensations,”” Super 
ntendent of Schools, Springfield, Illinois 

Var “Women in Textiles and Designing,” Illus 
t 1 Lecture nd Style Show Miss Kathryn 
Wilcox, by courtesy Marshall Field and Company, 
Chicago. with students in the Household Arts and 
Home Economics Departments as guests, Household 
Arts students acting as models 





Apr Annual 

The Legal 
Today,” 
Springfield, 

Way Business 
Election of 


September—Ree 


Mrs 





Christmas Party 


Banquet, Colonial Ine Address 
Status of Women Yesterday and 
Erma Templeman, Attorncy at Law 


Illinois 


Meeting, Reports of Committees, and 


ificers for the coming vear 


rganization and Get-together Meeting 


New™ students entertained at a ‘Coffee’ 
October-——“The Object, Advent and Development of 
the Department of Education in MacMurray (Illi 
nois Woman's) College,”” President Emeritus Jous« 
R. Harker 
November The Object and Procedure of the [)line 
State Civil Service Department Miss Ruth Ter 
nery, MacMurray College Alumna State ( 


Service Department, Sprir 


In official and committee 
aim to include 


is practicable 
that a 


young 





representation we 

as many different students a 
For this reason it is seldom 
woman serves a second term in 
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the same office; however, there is no official 
ruling to prohibit such an appointment in case 
it seems best for the successful working of 
the Club. 

Membership in the Tironian Club is neither 
required nor exclusive. We strive to control 
it by positive methods. This means that the 
meetings are kept so happy and helpful that 
each student desires membership. The dues 
are nominal, but if for that reason a student 
feels that she cannot hold membership, she is 
uncomfortable. At present, 98 
per cent of our departmental 
Tironians; we have definite reason to believe 
that before the end of the year we shall reach a 
100 per cent record. 


not made 
students are 


Advantages of Club Organization 


After four years’ experience we have found 
not one single regret or apology, but, on the 
contrary, existence 
Among these are: 


many reasons for our 


1. It gives regular opportunity for both faculty and 
students to become personally acquainted and to estab 
lish a social as well as a classroom friendship. 

2. It necessitates an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of parliamentary rules and usage 


2 


3. Through various committees, etc., it furnishes a 
workshop in which students may develop poise and 
initiative and a clearing house for the teacher better 
to discover this ability in the individual students. 

4. Through the speakers who appear on our pro 
grams important contacts are brought to the students 
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and, we like to think, also to the speakers. In fact, 
many satisfactory appointments to positions have been 
made in this way 

5. We must operate on a definite schedule both as 
to time and money In procuring suitable speakers, 
the Club develops resourcefulness, both in thought and 
in action. Especially is this true when at a last 
minute, an announced speaker cannot appear or has 
missed the last train or bus thirty or forty miles from 
the place of meeting 

6. The somewhat limited financial budget necessarily 
develops responsibility and independence 
For instance, when our regular meeting fell so early 
in the month that the market did not offer a Christmas 
us to purchase one from 


economic 


tree, it was necessary tor 


an out-of-town nurseryman at a rather prohibitive 
price, tor whoever heard of a Christmas party with 
out a Christmas tree But “it’s an ill wind that 


blows no one any good.” Since the meeting fell so 
early in the month, it was possible for us to rent the 
tree to other college societies and clubs. We made 
fifty cents on our “investment’’! (This incident, 
considering the $2 which we usually pay, furnished 
for our Accounting 


a problem in “per cent of gain” 


classes!!!) 

7. It develops a faculty of discrimination, since 
there are many other clubs, organizations, activities, 
etc. The students find it necessary to choose the one 
or ones that will be likely to prove most beneficial 
and enjoyable as well as to budget their time and 
money for attendance, enrollment fees, and other slight 
expenses. 

8. And last, though probably not least, is the ad 
vantage of a certain amount of pleasant advertising, 
which I would not mention were it not for the fact 
already suggested in the first paragraph, because this 
article is intended to help others rather than to adver 
tise ourselves. We have made and continue to make 
friends in other schools and departments in our own 
and other states, that always prove a great comper- 


sation. 


Key to April Transcription Project Letter 


(Supply the date) 
J. L. Brown 
21 East 47 Street 
New York City 
Dear Sir 
The primary object of this letter is to warn 
you against the many rumors and misstate- 


ments about the various Blank Securities 
Companies. 
It has been called to our attention that 


many stockholders have been urged either to 
sell or exchange their Blaak securities for 
others. In many such instances, it has been 
reported that former salesmen of the Blank 
Companies were the offenders, and made 
the statements for selfish reasons, claiming 
to have inside information which they did 
We believe we are in a position 
to supply you with all available facts con- 
cerning the Blank Securities Companies in 
which you may be interested, and will be glad 
to enlighten you regarding your investments 
in those companies. 

It is the policy of this company to recom 
mend Blank securities at prices which we feel 
are justified by existing conditions. We be 


not possess 


lieve the present market does not reflect the 
actual value of 


these securities, but is based 


mainly on supply and demand. This situation 
usually results from a long period of depres- 
sion and provides many attractive oppor- 
tunities for investment. We are now offering 
several such issues at prices which, in our 
opinion, will appeal to the prudent investor. 

With our large sales organization, which 
includes most the former salesmen of the 
Plank Securities Companies, we believe that 
in a short time we can do much to create a 
better and more active market for all Blank 
securities 

In your own interests, we therefore urge 
you not to dispose of any of your Blank 
securities without first obtaining as full in- 
formation as possible, which we will be glad 
to send you without obligation on your part, 
if you will sign and return the enclosed card. 

Assuring you of our wish to be of service 
to you, 

Yours very truly, 


(Firm name capital letters) 


(Leave four spaces for signature of officer 
dictating, and write Vice-President’’) 
(/ nitials of dictator 

and yourself) 
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po HERE and, THERE 


News gleaned about all that which 








UPLICAT 
ING stamps 
of various 
kinds come to our 
attention. This is 
the latest of them 
pictured alongside. 


Haven't you hun- 
dreds of times 
wished you had a 


seli-inking rubber 
W ell, here 


how 


stamp? 
you are—see 
simple it is to The New 
Just a sten- 

cil, typed or handwritten, 
is placed in the stamp, 
a jiffy you are 
to print whatever 
want. It is useful 
for shipping tags, inter- 
office notices, shop tickets, 


work ! 


and in 
ready 


you 


announcements, notices to 
members of a club, 
sketches, 
all sorts of 
The “Copy Stamp,” as 
it is called, 
special skill in operation. 
It pumps its own ink with every impression 
(the ink is contained in the handle), 
the hand pressure of the operator makes the 
work dark or light at will. It is manufac- 
tured in Brooklyn, New York, by the Stencil 
and it and the stencils 
sizes. No. 1, the sig- 


signatures, and 
such jobs 


requires no 


and 


Stamp Company, Inc., 


may be had in three 


nature or rubber stamp size, is 1% x 3% 
inches, and takes six lines of typewriting 
No. 2, the post card size (2% x 4% inches) 
takes fourteen lines. No. 3, the note or small 
letter size (4 x 6% inches) accommodates 


twenty-four lines across or thirty-nine in the 
other direction 


HE George B. Graff Cam 

bridge, Massachusetts, is now marketing an 
entirely new idea in the construction and the 
operation of rulers. The Graffco Hi-Speed 
ruler, as it is called, is comprised of a 


Company, 


steel 


in the Office Equipment Field 


oes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 





" opy 





Graffco ii Speed Rule r 





- ig: 


shell within which 
are two parallel 
rubber covered 
steel rollers that 


run the length of 


the ruler These 


rollers revolve free 


~ ly on steel ball 
> bearings at each 
end The ruler 
therefore, rides 


quickly and quietly 
over the paper on 
stamp the two rubber rol 
lers, which carry it 
always in parallel courses 
To draw parallel lines 

it is only necessary to 
locate the first one, draw 
it, and then push the rule 
forward or back, drawing 
lines as desired. Vertical 
parallel lines are just as 
easy to make. By holding 
the pen or pencil tight); 
against the ruler 
drawing the ruler for 
ward or back, lines per- 
pendicular to the parallel 
will be quickly 
ruler for 


al d 


course of the ruler drawn 


The possible uses of the drawing 


plans, for bookkeeping, and for office work of 
all kinds are obviously unlimited 
‘a IGN-O-METER?” is the name of a new, 


electrically operated check-signing ma 


chine recently announced by the Hedman 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
to speed up the work of the busy office 
where checks are issued by the thousand 


The machine is very little larger than an aver- 
age check protector 
is contained entirely within a locked compart 


The operating mechanism 


ment and a removable signature plate is locked 
in position this compartment. This 
feature prevents the plate from being removed 


within 


except by an executive possessing the keys to 
delegated by 
feature is a 


the compartment, or 
this executive. A further 


someone 


Salety 
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locking device that renders the machine in- 
operative during periods when it is not m 
actual use. When it is used, the number of 
signatures affixed are recorded upon a fool- 
proof meter 

Probably the outstanding feature of 
the “Sign-O-Meter” is the character of the 
signature, which shreds the paper in such a 
manner as to make reproduction practically 
impossible despite a forger’s skill in penman 
ship or 


most 


the photo-engraving process of re 
production 
The machine signatures to 


checks or checks in sheets with equal facility 


affixes single 
at a rate of from five to ten times faster than 
by hand 


Mo! of you readers are in school learn 
ing to operate one of the standard makes 
of typewriters and perhaps you have not heard 
of the Hammond machine 

Well, it is not the Hammond machine today 
It is called the “Varityper” and is unique be 
cause of its changeable type. On a cylinder or 
drum the alphabet is given, and, as vou type, 
the cylinder revolves to the letter required 

















The Latest Model Varityper 


Various sized types and different languages 
each have a cylinder of their own so that if 
you wish to write in another language you 
just put on another cylinder. 


| gpa sare typewriters are finding their 
way everywhere. Recent information from 
Seattle, Washington, tells us that each 
“prowler” police car is to be equipped with 
a portable typewriter, typewriting paper, brief 
case, police forms, cameras, and tape measures 
be gathered and 
after the 


wherewith information 


put down in legible 


miay 


lorm as soon 


event as possible 
Our suggestion is that the policemen learn 
report 


shorthand so that they can any con- 
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versation “right at the scene of the accident” 
and save themselves the embarrassment of 
having to rely on that fickle faculty, memory 

This, incidentally, reminds us of the new 
Underwood portable which has just 
placed on the market. A new degree of quiet, 
they say, has been achieved in producing the 
new portable Underwood. New outer frame 
and cover plates lend dignity to the appearance 
of the machine. The carriage return, the key 
action, and the shift key all have been quieted 
ire attained 


been 


to an extent never bef 











=>. j 


The New Underwood Portable 





wood the ribbon reverses 
There 


On this new Unce 
automatically and tke spool is covered 
is a new split paper table to facilitate feeding 
paper into the machine and, as you see from 
the cut, it is a four-bank affair now. 


NEW attachment brought out by Rem 

Rand for the Remington’ typewriter 
Models 12, 20 and 30, enables one to write 
down to the bottom of visible 
grip the paper. 


index cards, to 
low for the typewriter to The 
device may be attached or detached quickly, 
by means of two simple thumb screws, and 
may be adjusted vertically 
to take care of cards of varying dimensions 
Cards are fed from the front and do not pass 
the cylinder, a help in the 
heavy 


and horizontally 


around great 


handling of cards 


HE Leipzig Trade Fair, which was held 
March 1 to 7, attracted more than 200,000 
visitors. For many years business men have 
regularly attended the international trade fair 
at Leipzig and this spring Fair was no ex- 
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ception. There were 67 buildings in all, con- A special hall was given over to the ex 
taining the 10,000 exhibits assembled from all hibition of office equipment and it is reported 
parts of the world. Some of these exhibition that more business was done than was origi- 


halls were the largest ever erected nally anticipated 
f 7 
? 
o——_ , ¢ 2 D 
¢ 2 ? > 


Things I Wish My Employer Would Not Do 


(Concluded from page 406) 
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Punctuation in a Nutshell 


By Lottie Caton Abbott 
Superintendent, Stenographic Department, Central Commercial College, Winfield, Kansas 


. | (a)—At the end of sentences. 
Period | (b)—After abbreviations. 


(a)—At the end of direct questions. 

° } (b)—After each question in a series. Questions complete should begin with capitals: 
Question j “But where are the stocks? the bonds? the evidence of prosperity?”—“Did 
Mark ) you get a letter? Did you send it right on to Mother? And did vou send the 

packages, too?” 
| <c)—-Enclooed in parentheses (7) to express uncertainty. 


Exclamation | 


Point (a)—After interjections and exclamatory expressions. 


(a)—To introduce enumeration of articles or particulars. 
(b)—To introduce long quotations. 
(c)—Before concrete illustrations of a general statement. 
Colon ~ (d)—After the words “following,” “in the following manner,” “thus,” “these, 
“three,” etc. 
(e)—After salutation of letter: “Dear Sir: “Gentlemen:” 
(f)—To separate compound sentences when members are subdivided by semicolons. 


two,” 


(a)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is not expressed. 
(b)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is expressed and 
. the parts are subdivided by commas. 
Semicolon (c)—Between codrdinate clauses joined by conjunctive adverbs such as “accord- 
ingly,” “consequently,” “however,” “nevertheless,” “otherwise,” “at least,” etc. 


(d)—Before such words as “for example,” “for instance,” “namely, viz.,”" etc. 


(a)—To enclose exact words of speaker or writer, or 
(b)—Titles of books, articles, and plays. 
(c)—To enclose special words, objectionable words, slang, etc., or 
(d)—Words used aside from original meaning, or 
° (e)—Technical words and Trade names. 
Quotation (f)—Quotations consisting of more than one paragraph, use quotation marks at the 
Marks beginning of each paragraph and at the end of last one. 

| (g)—Quotations within quotations require single quotation marks (* 4” 
Note.—If question mark (7), exclamation point (!), colon (:), or semicolon (;) 
are included in the quotation, place quotation marks after point; if not, use 
quotation marks before. Commas and periods should always be placed inside 
quotation marks, regardless of context. 





(a)—Separate clauses joined by codrdinate conjunctions (and, but, etc.). 
(b)—To set off non-restrictive clauses (additional thought or explanation). 
(c)—Introductory expressions—adverbial, participial, infinitive—conditional or pre- 
paratory clauses introducing principal clause—any clause out of order. 
(d)—To separate contrasted expressions. 
(e)—Before SHORT quotations. 
Comma } (f)—Used to show important omissions. 
| (g)—Used to set off parenthetical expressions, words in apposition, intermediate 
expressions, and direct address. 
(h)—To separate words or phrases used in series. 
(i)—To prevent ambiguity. 
(j)——To separate figures—1,675,500,756. 


(a)—Abrupt change. 

(b)—To set off parenthetical expressions wherever commas would not give sufficient 
emphasis: “These written promises to pay—for indeed they are promises— 
ere called promisscry notes.” 

(c)—To introduce a summary of particulars. Much used in sales letters for 
emphasis. Sometimes introducing “for example,” etc. 

(d)—Used after subheads and to introduce names of person quoted: Note.— 

Dash < “Writers that do not,” etc. “Many good things are lost by not asking for 

| them.” —McKinley. 
| (e)—Used to show omission of letters and figures: Miss M— Pages 15—17. 

(f)—After series of clauses separated by semicolons and depending on final clause: 
“If we think of glory in the field; of wisdom in the cabinet; of the purest 
patriotism; of morals without stain—the august Washington presents itself 
as the personification of all these ideas.” 

(g)——Used instead of parentheses for informality. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| (a)—To separate letters, words, or expressions having no bearing upon the thought. 
Parentheses | (b)—To enclose figures following amounts expressed in words. 

{ (a)—To enclose explanations made by some other than speaker. (In type, not on 
Brackets machine.) 
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How to Hurry 


A Commonsense Suggestion by Esther Packard 


Jamestown 


HE way to hurry is not to hurry. That 
does it not, but it its 

And why 

In the first place, we do 
when we rush because we 
takes. We become “rattled,” as the term goes, 
and fumble. If we're typing, we strike 
the then have to stop to 
erase. Correcting little mistake takes 
the time it would require to write ten words 


sounds strange, 
true nevertheless 
time 


not gai any 


make so many mis 
we 
wrong keys and 
one 


If you are making carbon copies and have t 
erase on each one, you see just how much more 


time these little mistakes, when repeated, 
waste. 

Perhaps in our hot haste we write single 
space when the instructions were to writ 
double space, or we may leave out a whole 


paragraph, and have to write the entire page 
over the result that our “rush” 
job takes us, in the end, just twice as 
as an ordinary job would have taken us. 


again, with 


long 


In the first place, calm your nerves when 
Stop for just a few 


the 
seconds to make sure you have your bearings- 


rush work comes in. 


have understood the instruc- 
Don't start worrying because 
must, without fail, be 
done in fifteen minutes. Do not waste 
brain power in worrying, but 
every possible way to save time during those 
fifteen Eliminate every 
motion. Some girls in our office, when ex 
cited, let their hands fly there, and 
everywhere, picking up this paper and that, 
stopping moment to think 


he certain you 
trons 
this particular 


correctly 
work 
your 
use it to find 


minutes. waste 
here, 


for a 


instead of 


New York 
where they last laid the paper they want and 
then reac 1g t calmly t get it It is 

leed a fine irt to be le to « it l your 
nerves 

In the second place be trained to meet 
these “rush” emergenci You do your regu 
lar work leisurely, of course, for you are 
not under any great strain You let your 
mind stray now and then to pleasant topics 
the party you are going to attend tonight 
the letter you received yesterd y Ur perhaps 
the manager comes into the room to take up 


i matter with the head of your department 


and you needs must glance up to see wl 
came in 

Why not set aside, let us say, a half hour 
of each day for “emergency practice Don't 
let anything distract you If an enticing 
thought flits into your mind, bani it 
stantly lf meone comes into the om, 
do not take your eyes from vour work to se¢ 


who it is. Fi 


rce yourself to concentrate on 
the job and see how q uckly y 1can get it out 
lf you are transcribing letters for the Sales 
Department and have o use vellow heets as 
carbon copies, then lay those sheets Ipper 
most in your stationery drawer betore you 
begin typing, so that you will not have to 
waste time whenever you wish new eet 
If you are going to transcribe twelve letters, 
then bring out a dozen envelopes, and have 
them near at hand on your desk 
If you strike a place im ¥ irthand 
notes that y cannot decipher, don’t waste 
all your time trying to puzzle out the per 
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plexing point, but leave space enough for the 
missing words and go on with a new line 


on your typewriter. The chances are twenty 


to one that when you come back to the place 
you had to skip, you will be able to transcribe 
difficulty, either because the 
light on the 


it without any 


succeeding paragraph shed 
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puzzling words, or because your subconscious 
mind had a chance to work the thing out 
while your conscious mind was occupied with 
the next paragraph 

Yes, the way to hurry is not to hurry, but 
rather to keep yourself calm and to be able 
to eliminate mistakes and waste motion 


An Advertisement 


(Thie article, submitted by Daisy M. Bell, J Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, [Ninois, 


may be read by anyone who has completed the first cight Chapters of the 


eh te 


a Ae or 


Manual 
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Ve SHORTHAND Rgrorte 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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The Making of a Profession 


No. 2— Acquiring a Status 


the judge sat high on his bench, in his 

wig and his gown, dividing his time be- 
tween ruling on motions and writing in his 
little black book. This was the book of the 
minutes, wherein in those days appeared the 
testimony of the witnesses, the motions and 
rulings, and everything of importance that 
occurred during the trial. The completeness 
of these minutes depended entirely upon the 
disposition or the industry of the particular 
judge that was sitting. 


[ the days before court reporters existed 


Early Days in Court 
judges jotted down con- 
shade in the contrasting 
evidence. Others made little more than a 
skeleton note of what happened, simply enough 
to indicate later to an appellate court that a 
trial had been had, and upon what issue the 
case had been litigated. A fuller report of 
the trial, if ome were desired, was to be had 
only upon affidavit of the attorneys as to what 
they remembered of the evidence, the judge's 
rulings, and the charge of the court. 

Such a palpably unsatisfactory and hap- 
hazard method of making a record for appeal 
created a fertile field for the shorthand writer, 
when once the art had been developed to the 
necessary speed and accuracy. Modern short- 
hand, which had been conceived as a writing 
reform and as a means of perpetuating the 
oratory of preachers and political campaigners, 
soon attached itself to the courts, where un- 
questionably it was needed more than in the 
religious or political field. Almost without 
exception, all our early writers, those who 
acquired proficiency, became court reporters, 
and found a cordial welcome for their talents 
on behalf of the entire legal profession. 

The judge still kept his sketchy and tire- 
some minutes, but down at the lawyers’ bench 
was one or more writers of shorthand hired 
by the lawyers themselves to make a complete, 
independent record of the trial. These re- 


Some of the 
scientiously every 


porters, of course, had no standing in the 
court. They made their report and turned it 
over to their clients, the lawyers who had 
employed them, who would then incorporate 
in their affidavits such portions of the tran- 
script as they deemed favorable to their case; 
and the case would go up on appeal prin 
cipally on the stenographer’s minutes 

Though courts are naturally slow to accept 
innovations, the advantage of the reporter's 
transcript on appeal was quickly recognized 
lo the appellate courts, the reporter's minutes 
came as something of a godsend. Even the 
trial judges, to whom this independent record 
of the trial was not always a friendly thing, 
welcomed the relief from their own irksome 
labor of keeping the full minutes, and ac 
cepted the reporter as a fixture in the courts 
He moved almost overnight from the counsel 
table to the reporter’s desk, and became the 
official keeper of the record. 


An Outsider in the Sanctum 


This constitutes a brief history of the official 
reporter, a history still alive with tradition 
and a reflected influence upon the present 
status of the official reporter. From the first, 
it will be seen that he was created no official 
entity with separate and distinct duties; that 
is, duties and functions independent of any 
other official of the court. When he sat at 
the lawyer's table working for the counsel in 
the case, his report was in no sense conclusive 
or binding; and when he became the official, 
clothed with authority to make a report of the 
trial, he was still doing something that carried 
with it no weight of independent authority. 
He simply took over a function of the judge, 
a function that the trial judge relinquished 
only because it relieved him of the manual 
effort involved. The judge, for his own pro- 
tection, still kept his own minutes, although 
less fully, and he looked upon the reporter 
more as a secretary performing a function 
for the judge than in any other capacity. And 
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Testimony in An Accident Case=III 


(Continued from the April issue) 
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the trial judge, after all, becomes eventually 
the appellate court; he makes laws through 
decisions and opinions, and although he recog 
nizes the vital function of the reporter, he 
never as a judge has been willing to grant to 
the reporter complete independence or respon- 
sibility. There are opinions with the force of 
law in effect today, written within recent years, 
stating that as between the judge’s minutes 
and the official’s report, there is no question, 
the judge’s minutes are conclusive. 

In other words, the reporter is only the arm 
of the court, a secretary to the judge, doing 
a job that is traditionally his Honor’s, re- 
sponsive to his whims or his tyranny as the 
case may be, with no real responsibility of his 
own. The judge can say, can do, no wrong; 
if the stenographer’s verbatim report is in 
contradiction to his Honor’s personally kept 
minutes, the reporter is wrong and his Honor 
is right, and the appellant is out of court. 


Judge Still Responsible for the Record 


This is the reporter’s present status in the 
court room, a status that was created not by 
design but by natural evolution and adjust- 
ment to modern conditions. The law as vested 
in and formulated by the judges has, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, evaded a definite 
recognition of the check that the independent 
record of the reporter must necessarily place 
upon the judge. By tradition, the power of 
the judge in the court room is absolute. He 
is the supreme power within his own juris- 
diction; and it should be so. But it is a 
recognized fact that judges err, and thus we 
have appellate courts for the protection of 
the litigant. 

Up until the time of the introduction of 
shorthand into the courts, the jurisdiction of 
the erring judge did not end with his own 
court, but encroached, through an incom- 
plete or biased record of the trial kept by his 
Honor himself, upon the power of the appellate 
court itself. A litigant had little chance of 
reversing an error that did not show in the 
judge’s mi utes and was only a matter of 
conflicting memory on the part of the lawyers 
who tried the case. The appellate courts of 
other days were robbed of most of their cor- 
rective function through receiving only an 
incomplete or garbled account of what took 
place in the trial courts. But with the inno- 
vation of the official reporter, and a verbatim 
record of the trial, the appellate courts began 
to function for the first time as the wisdom 
of the law intended that they should function. 
Instead of a hasty, garbled, and sometimes 
biased report of the proceedings of the trial 
court, they received an accurate, photographic 
copy of everything that happened, with every 
shade and nuance of the testimony adduced, 
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every objection and exception taken by counsel, 
and every prejudicial ruling or comment of 
the court uttered before the jury. With such 
a record before them, the appellate courts 
could conhdently upon every 
factor that entered into the decision of the 
jury or the judge upon the trial. It was the 
one necessary check that had been lacking to 
curb the inefficiency or tyranny of petty 
authority in the trial courts. 


essential 


pass 


Courts Slow to Accept Reporter's 
Responsibility 


he law, however, always conservative, has 
apparently been a little fearful of the power 
to be placed in the skill of the shorthand re 
porter. 
tages of a verbatim record, but has been loath 
to establish as a legal maxim the inevitable 
curb such a record places upon the autocratic 
authority of the trial judge. In but few states 
are the specific duties of the official reporter 
fully defined, and in those instances where 
statute gives him definite responsibility for 
making a verbatim record, it is almost in- 
variably modified by the phrase or its equiva 
lent of “at the direction of the court.” He is 
told to report the testimony of witnesses, the 
objections of counsel, and the remarks of the 
court, but his power to perform these duties 
is invariably derived from or restricted by the 
presiding judge. The judge, by statute, can 
direct him to report certain comments or to 
omit them, 
he listeth. 

Undoubtedly, the inherent reluctance of the 
law to stamp the reporter’s transcript as con 
clusive has been understandable, a..d perhaps 
even justified. Reporters haven't always been 
iccurate. The present high standard of re 
porting ability, as exemplified in the C. S. R 
law and the Civil Service examinations, has 
not always existed. It would be absurd to 
expect the law to prefer the transcript of an 
inefficient shorthand writer over the minutes 
of a trained jurist, however subject to preju 
dice or error the latter might be. The re- 
porting of a trial is not a mechanical thing 
the law recognizes it is not a photographic 
process, to be done without the intervention 
of the mind—and the reporter may be subject 
to errors of judgment just as the court sitting 
on the bench. There is something to be said, 
therefore, on the side of tradition in concen- 
trating the possibility of error within one 
person—the judge on the bench—and making 
him solely responsible for every incident of 
the trial, including the record. 

But when a state calls experienced re 
porters before it, tests them for their ability 
to report accurately, and stamps them as Cer- 
tified Shorthand Reporters; or when it ex- 


It has openly welcomed the advan 


as in his (the judge's) discretion 
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amines them specifically, along its own lines,. ones. If the state Civil Service examinations 
for the single task of reporting in its courts, for the courts do not keep out inefficient re 
the state by that token establishes the skill porters, by all means let the requirements be 
of the successful candidates as reporters to more rigid and exclusive. But let the state, 
be trusted with responsibility. It says in effect, by whatever means it adopts, mean what it says 
“Here is a man who knows his business; we when it pronounces, “This man is a capable 
have proved him and we vouch for his ability.” reporter; his record can be relied upon as 
That is the theory; and such theory ought to ‘faithful and accurate.” 

comprehend the palpable truth that the efficient 


reporter is able to make a more reliable record Make Us Responsible to the State 
for appeal than the most versatile and con- 
scientious jurist on the bench. That is the The reporting profession will not be a 


theory, we say; if it is not, or if practice does bona fide profession, in the same sense as law 
not accord with theory, then the state can, or accounting or teaching, until the state does 
and should, correct it. If the present qualifi- say this to the successful candidate, and gives 
cations on the part of a successful C.S. R. are him along with its approval the full respon 
too low, the state can easily require higher sibility of his office. When the state defines 


Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,” Part II, page 344, letter 452) 
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his duties and his responsibilities, and says, 
“For these things he is responsible to us, re- 
gardless of any other authority to which he 
may be subordinate,” then we shall see an 
honorable craft transformed into a recognized 
profession. 

There can be no question of possible con- 
flict between the court and the reporter. The 
judge is supreme in the court room. His word 
is law as it issues from the bench. The counsel, 
the litigants, and the reporter all stand respect- 
fully subordinate to his authority; but the 
lawyer is entitled to an exception when he 
desires it, and the litigant to the right of appeal 
upon an unbiased record. For the full benefit 
ot both these privileges—the exception and the 
right of appeal—the parties are dependent upon 
the reporter, and not upon the court. To that 
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extent, the responsibility of the reporter must 
be independent of the court, and, though per 
sonally subordinate in all respects to the court, 
the record that the reporter makes, and his 
right to make it as his conscience dictates, 
should in the interest of justice be recognized 
is a wholly independent responsibility deriv- 
ing, not from the judge on the bench, but from 
the state or the appellate authorities to whom 
he is logically responsible 

The craft of reporting will become a pro 
fession when the duties and responsibilities of 
the reporter are specifically recognized by 
statute; and when the first opinion is handed 
down that the minutes of the official stenog- 
rapher are palpably more reliable as a record 
for appeal than the personally kept notes of the 
trial judge 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 


Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912 


Of he Gregg Writer, published monthly, except July 
and August, at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1931 


State of New York ) 
County of New York { *™ 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 


ind county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis A 


Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
leposes and says that he is the business manager of 
The Greaqg Writer and that the following is, to the 


best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John 
Robert Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
2 Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y Business Man 
ager, Louis A. Leslie, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must |! 
given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg. 
President, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y ; 
Rupert P. SoRelle Vice-President, 270 Madison 


c 





Avenue, New York, N. ¥ Walter F. Nenneman 


Secretary-Treasurer, 2 P ¢ Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois; Edmund Gregg Z Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illiz 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
ther securities are (If there are none © state 
None 

4 That the two paragraphs next a ve, giving the 
names of the owners stockholders, wand )=6o security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stoch 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
hooks of the company but also, in cases where the 


stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 


security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 


und this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 
That the average number of copies of each issue 
f this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 
Louis A. Leslie 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day 
of March, 1931 
[Seal] F. L. Sterbenz 


M mmission expires March 30. 19 
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